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E HEM: AND SURPRISINGLY eH COLLECTION OF SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS 


COMPRISING TREASURES NEW AND OLD, 


Frem.themost-eminent and popular composers, including many choice selections from the writings of P. P| BLISS, and an. 
from © ©. CASE, H. P. DANKS, and others well knewn in the realms of Sunday School Song. 
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Fo age sme ae pr eget ay Abed «“ The Tomh's Companion,” has written a number of beautiful hymns ex- 
ny be found unusually large, including ample provision for l has Mi 
snney seen stings SS Soner Easter, Christmas, Floral nday, and other Medoctndin. okeuseg saienaeelealiaaae 


Jd vg See anys A alg lg ” a combination of strength in the preparation of this new book, and thrt it 
Heart.and Voice:has 192 large pages. printed in clear type on toned paper, in handsome and durable binding. 


Price 35 cente:by Mail; $3.60 per dozvn by Express; $30 per Hundred by Express, 
A Single Sppeimen Copy majled-on receipt of 2é.0t0. Srrermer Prozs Fare. 
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PR OFESSIONAL CARDS. 





VICTOR FLECHTER 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School ot 
Music, Berlin), No. 365 Ww. Fourth Street. Cincinnati. 


MISS OSEPHINE H. HOL _BROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. 
Best references given. Address 326 George Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Rs. 4 

MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residenc © 349 | George Street. 

OTTO SINGER (Pi: anist and Director), 

No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Chure h & Co, 




















J. BLOOM ( Violinist); 
Keppler’s Hotel, Teacher of Music. Orders left with 
John Charch & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- 
ties. Orde rs left with John Church & Co. 


RMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ‘ROEDTER, 
Teacher'of Piano, Address et weeenaes Street, Cin- 
i 


cinnati, 


W. M. TRELOAR, 
Conductor of Musical Conventions. Address, care ot 
John Church & Co., Cincinratiy 


PROF, WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
enue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


. X. SCHWEBEL, 
Teacher of Victiny Cornet and Flute, 
Race Street. 




















Address, 412 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams, a” orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


MISS RUTH JONES (Soprano) 
Can be engaged for a limited number of Concerts dur- 
ing the season of 1881. Address John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Sin ing, and Thorough- bass. Particular attention 
given to fades in learning the violin, and to the pa Is 
of evening classes in vocal and string quartettes. ill 
also attend to conducting of amateur orchestras ye 
singing societies. Residence Greenwood Street, Cor- 
ryville, 











HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 


Church & Co, 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covin ee Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, rs Left with John 
Church & Co. 











Fei an mainbrosber), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, her of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, Bs acy to teach Flute, Guitar, 





Piano, and Lig sf! Music. Residence, south side 
Kemper Street, bet. Marie and Elm, West Walnut 
Hills. Orders. "left with John Church & Co. will be 


promptly attended to, 


MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
No. 197 Richmond Street, Pear of Vocal and Instru- 
men 








CHARLES BAETENS. 
Violin, Piano {with Violin accompanime nt). Harmony, 
posit o. 1" pone Vocal Reading at Sight. 


Address 452 Elm S 








Treacher of SS, PATTI THORNDICK, 
eacher lane, oO. 110 ott reet Covington 
Ky . orcare John Church & Co. ; 


MRS. H. E, STUYVESANT. 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music, at Bartholo- 
ae 's School, No. 137 Season’ 3 or, cure John Church 
Co. . 








PROF, P. MARKS, 
Harp and j Guitar Lostructor, will a limited number 
of Concert Engagements. Address John Church & Co 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, ‘will en “for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 


ADOLPH CARPE (Piani 
23 Webster Street. Orders left with John church & Co. 


MISS S. E. NEWMAN 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. 


SEIDENSTICKER'S REED BAND AND 
ORCHEST 














Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, W Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co, will 


receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER Ve no}. 
oo Street, Camp Washington, Tea Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires en ment in Church 


Choir, Will accept a limited number of Gonnu en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co 


OHN KOPP, 
Instruments a specialty. Address 
sa: Vine Street. 


MONS. AND Be 7 DELARIVIERE 


ae in Dancing. 
gldscgtaee John Chore 








Repairing of Music 





Graduates de L'Opera de Paris. 
For particulars and circulars, 
& Co. 





LOUIS G, WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music. Specialties, Eeeeonestin, Flate, 
Bassoon. Address, care Johu Charch & Co, 


ihe. MRS. H. KITCHE 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental 
Race Street. 
HERMAN A. ELZNER 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No.4 Hopkins Street. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Twenty-fifth collegiate year, Madame C. Rive and 
others in musical department, Address Rev. L. D. 
Potter, D,D., President. 


CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


B05 Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 

any time, and non-residents can secure board In 
the building. Circular and special information 
sent on app! cation to 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


WARREN, 0. 


An Institution devoted exeluswely to the study of 
— em bracin cif instr courses of study in 
Voice, Theory, yowis: & instruments in use in the 
Church, Parlor, Band, Tuition $150 per 
ear, inc aoe ing books eae can music. Established in 
1569 1 term opens September 15th, 1879. For 
elegant catalogues, address 
JUNIUS DANA, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as wellas by the highest musical authorities, been 
acknowledged as one. of. the first Musical Institu- 
tions, 

Students con enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year. 

Young ladies frem a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent t to teach. 

Letters should be add Miss CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street. 


ALEX. SCHWEBEL’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA, 
Music furnished for all occasions. Address, No. 412 
Race Street, or John Church & Co. 


Address 545 








NO. A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Iostrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER 


No. 148 Laurel ueet. Teacher of Music. Orders left 
th John Church & Co, 








Tho New England Conservatory 


ls the oldest in the country, and the largest Music 
school the world, 
| t eraploys seventy-five 
Eminen Professors 





§ a reputation 
as had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys » farut hing 
Education 
eh the hd icwest rates. 
pars ior 20 lessons, with collateral ai! vantage 
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SUMMER MUSICAL COURSE. 


FOR PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, o aad 
TEACHERS, AND AMA 


Hershey School of adie Art, 
HERSHEY MUSIC HALL, 
83 and 85 MADISON STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DURATION FROM JULY 7th TO AUGUST 10th, 1881, 





Every facility for a profitable and e able 
term be Ms Oh 4 aw 
A special course in Blocution and Dramatic 

Art under one of the ablest oe ete in the West. 

Chamber Concerts, Piano, Organ, and Song 
Recitals, by artists. Classes and Lectures in every 
department. 

PRIVATE Lessons in all branches at moderate 
ye Send for circulars programmés, | 


H, CLARENCE EDDY, General Director, 
Mrs. SARA HERSHEY ED PY, Vocal Director. 


THB 


Ohio Normal Music School 


Will hold @ four weeks at Shelby, 
Ohio, commencing « uly tt 11, 1881. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY. 

Ist. The THOROUGH TRAINING OF MUSIC 
in singing 2a Cunuvation “true method; 34. Plano 
n acco e m by 0 
lessons with lectures and ; 4th. ‘Lessons in 
harmony and counterpoint; 6th.’ Church music, 
oratorio, chorus, and study. 





want, Cleveland, 0. Sud em Nor : Mr. N. Cor 
STEWART, Mtn yours, 8 = Louis, 
Mo., Mr. Louis Ha 

For circular 


pie : 
GABRIELLA STEWART, — 
> 96 Jennings Ave,, Cleveiand, 0. 
Or, | Cc. W. STIPE, te 


HAWERY! YORMAL WUSIC. SCHOOL 


Will meet the first Monday of July at Centerville, 
Towa, with a full corps of'teachers. Address; 
J. B. FURGUSON, 














Are published in sheet form, with piano accom- 
paniment, Price, 30 cents each. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 





TO THE TRADE. 
Fer he eee ae 


pre teh Union Square, New York ur 
er 
ence of Mr. T. G. — 

A full of our music books will be 


kept Sere, SY eee 
ON Se ee Square, New 
York, will be promptly filled. 


vor oHN CHURCH & CO, 
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ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 
cee TH. MUSICAL UNION. Vocal 





1 i f the b ree fe og 
ing a large variety of the best mo an eces by 
yg Sl my rs. Price, boards, $2.00; cloth, 
$3.00; gi 

Instru 


*=~THE SOCIAL, CIRCLE, 2 
aap 9 Po arches epmemasee, Waltzes, etc., 


A compa nion to “ Social Song.”’ Thetwo books 
cae a complete and mos appropriate present to 
pag Page vonlha ye , Prie e cf Social Circle’’ same 

Song.’ 


This well- 


in cones =~SILVER a £ Steater OUNDS than any other work. 


s known collec- 

Piano he ae Songs, and a selection of good 

Church Tunes. Itisa Wei large volume. Price, 
$2.00; cloth, $3.00; gilt, $4 


This rare col- 
lection of Orig- 
inal Songs, Duets, Quartets, etc., is adapted for par- 
lor or Seroets Feet. It is the only work of the kind 
by the late P. Bliss, and contains many of his 
most effective ie and Sacred Songs. It also 
contains a Comic Operetta, by F. W. Root. Price, 
$1.75; cloth, $2.25. 
Any of the above will be sent to any address 
on pt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





W. F. Sherwin, Geo, F. Root, J. R. Murray, 
H. P. Danks, C. C. Case, Jas. McGranahan, 
R, Geo. Halls, and many others have new 
per ia ‘Heart and Voice in the Sunday 

ool. 


GOSPEL AND TEMPERANCE 


i" By R. A. KINZIE 





and CHAS. GABRIEL. 

A Book of New Songs for 
Temperance Meetings, Sabbath Schools, and 
the Home Circle. 

*Con pages 
vaioty of authors, sb the ee rey ts 


songs. The size and style of the book 
pap an RO celebrated “Gospel Hymns” series. 


Price, 35¢. by mati 60 
’ SO) Os. "9 Saale de gatase 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Joun H. Korunken. H. Grimm. 


KOEHNKEN & GRIMM, 


ORGAN AUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. SCHWAB.) 


No, 555 Sycamore Street, 
fincinnati, ‘0. 


The Best Class Book 








Best Class Teacher. 
“MA Ps" 


2 Two hundred and eight . 87.50 
ae by express. Copy for re pes nation on 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





CPECIAL MUSICAL WORKS 22” 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
UNDER THE PALMS. 


A Cantata in Oratorio form for Sunday School 
and Charch Choir combined. Words prepared by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Price, 30 cts. by mail; $3 a 
dozen by express. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST AT HOME. 


A collection of Vocal and Instrumental Organ 
Music, without instructions, for the parlor or the 
concert room. Price, $1.50 by mail. 


THE PALACE OF SONG ENLARGED. 


Sixteen es of choice Anthems, Glees, and Part 
Songs, added to the ‘ Palace of Song" without in- 
creasing the price—$7.50 per dozen by express. 

Copy for examination, 75 cts. 


THz 


NEW CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A Hymn Book, a Hymn and Tune Book, an An- 
them Book, and a Responsive Service Book, ALL IN 
ONE. Send 3c. stamp for « 32-page pamphlet, show- 
ing scope, plan, and indexes of the work, together | 
with 18 of its musical numbers—enough te an 
Evening of Song. Single copy of the book for ex- 
amination, $1.50 by mail; $18.00 a dozen by express. 


FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND. 


For Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. A great 
success. Price, 50 cts. by mail; $5.00 a dozen by ex- 
press. Specimen pages on applic ation. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
7 Cincinnati, O, 


“THE GREAT TONE-POETS;.” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 


By F.. Crowest. 





A valuable, convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers; a —— compendium of infor- 
mation concerning the most eminent musicians 
and their works. The volume contains inspiring 
a a of the following composers and their 
wor 


RACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HAYDN. Mo. 
ZART, BEKTHOVEN, WERER, ROS. 
SINT, SCHUBERT. MEN DELS. 
SOUN and SCHUMANN. 


Nothing could be of greater service to the musi- 
cal student than this elegant work. 


Bound in cloth, $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





Sunday Schoo! superintendents and others 
interested in sacred song should not fail to 
slag a specimen copy of “Heart and 

oice 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 
LYONS’ PATENT 


Portable Music Stand 


Is the pone eet, coma pert, canvenient music 
stand yet p . Made of metal, nickel plated, 
without os a ainohed jeces. Weighs only two 
Fength.” ¢ an when closed is but eighteen inches in 

h. Can be carried without the slightest incon- 
nience. 


“Ew Te only Music Stand made without de- 
ed pieces, 





- Can be easily adjusted in five seconds of 
me. 
For sale by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O 





| 








B ow Oo K. 


nae “ANTHEM 2 


NOW READY. 


Church Anthems 


By C, 0, CASE and (. 0, WILLIAMS, 


Assisted by contributions from 
twenty-five well-known authors of 
church music, and the best An- 
thems of the late P. P. Bliss. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems 
for opening and closing services. Choirs 
who study difficult music will also find 
: large variety of music adapted to their 

astes. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS 


is a valuable collection of church 
music for all choirs and lovers of 
sacred song. bi ee extra large 
size; $7.50 ozen by express}; 
single copy ’ fo 75 ets. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
“sieu'tee""=| CINCINNATI, 0. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO’S 


COLLECTION OF 


Standard Choruses 














This well-known series embraces 132 of the most 
celebrated choruses of the masters. Among the 
ieces recently added to this series are the Verdi's 
equiem Mass choruses and a number of Wagner's 
works. The choruses of * Elijah’ and ‘* Messiah "’ 


are also in this series. Prices very low—from 6 te 
15 cents. Ful) lists free. 


. se ring, planes specify that you wantCharch 
& Co's Standard series. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 


SOMETHING NEW 


FOR 


CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERTS, AND 
FOR SABBATH USE. 


Is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
PALM especially for the exercises of 


based upon Scripture. itis per- 
FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 


fectly adapted to the needs of Sum 
CHRISTMAS, 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
UNDE 
THE 
day Schools, and ix designed 
SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 


Erc., ETC. 
The words and songs, by Hezexian Burrer- 
WorTH, are of a high standard of Sabbath School 
poetry, and the music dis bright, simple and lasting. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what 
they have long sought for 


Price, 30c. by mail, $3 a dozen, by express. 
*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cts. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 
Cincinnati, O, 


FAIR MORN OF THE AGES. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Arranged by GEO. F. ROOT 
Recit ative. 
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Why seek ye the living a-mong the dead? He is not here, he is ris - en. 
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FAIR MORN OF THE AGES. Concluded. 
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lift-ed «-bove, The nationsare wak - - in to hail and a-dore him, And share the long reign, 
gar-den and mead, And palm-landsand pine - lands are joy-ous-ly sing - - ing, “The Sav-ior is ris 
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pS Seer tara The Say - + + + Jor is ris - en in - deed.” To rise in life’s beauty again, 
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CANCEL VS. NATURAL. 


The following article was put into this form, first, because it was thought it 
might make a subject more readable, and second, because it affords a good 
opportunity for the fair showing of both sides in an easy way. 

e writer does not think it would be wise to po so much labor as an 
ui ticle like this costs, merely to meet the point here in question—time will take 
care of that, as it has done before—but there is a collateral advantage in the in- 
vestigation which repays him who writes, and will a who reads. This 
all ware to who read the article care ~- It is to be regretted that it must 
be exte: through three numbers of the Visrtor. It is hoped that it may be 
issued at last in pamphlet form, when it will be sent to any one who will inclose 
a stamp for its postage. 








E had a discussion of this subject at our place recently that 
is worth reporting. It happened in this wav: Prof. R., our 
teacher this winter, is in bror of “Cancel,” and of course 

often used the word, At last one of the class, whom we call “ Old 
Query,” because he is always asking questions, asked if the sharp 
and flat did not cancel just as much as the “other thing” did. Mr. 
R. replied that to answer that question might lead to a lengthy 
discussion, and he did not feel like taking the time of the class for 
what many might consider unimportant. 

This was received with a round of applause, for Mr. R. is much 
liked, being a fine singer and a good drill master, while Sam—* Old 


Query,” as we call him—is decidedly unpopular on account of his | 


incessant questions. 

The singing went on without further interruption, but at the re- 
cess our minister, noticing Sam's crestfallen visage, said to the 
teacher and a few of us who were standing around, “ Wouldn't it 
be a good plan, if the Professor can spare the time, to devote an 
evening just to questions, and whatever discussions may arise from 
them?” ‘To this Mr. R. readily assented, and at the close of the 
school gave notice that such a meeting would take place on the 
evening but one, following. 

All were there, and at the Professor's suggestion, Rev. Mr. 8., our 
good minister, was made Chairman. Sam's face was radiant at the 
prospect of unlimited questions, and he could hardly wait. for the 
call to order, to repeat what he had asked in the Singing School: 
“ Doesn't a sharp or flat cancel just as much as the other thing?” 

“No, I think not,” said the Professor. The ‘ other thing,’ as you 
call it, is never used unless a sharp or flat has preceded it, and its 
— object is to cancel the one or the other.” 

his plain and straightforward answer was received with great 
or 7 the class, and the teacher went on: 

“T here prepare the treble staff forthe key of B flat major. 
What have ye to the third line?” ‘ ” 

“ You've put a flat upon it,’ we answer. 

Mr. R. Wow does that change the condition or signification of 
the line? Some say “ it flats the line,” and some say “ it makes the 
line represent a , a half step lower.” 

Mr. R. Now, if I want to—but here the teacher caught sight of 
a hand and arm looking something like an enlarged interrogation 
point, and stopping, politely inquired, “ What is it?” 

“Sorry to interrupt,” said Sam, “but what condition was that 
line in before it was flatted ?” 

‘It had nothing upon it,” smilingly replied the teacher, com- 
miserating Sam's stupidity. 

“ But isn’t there a name for that condition when there's nothing 
on it?” urged Sam. 

Here there seemed to dawn a dim perception on the minds of 
the class that “Old Query's” questioi! wasn't so foolish after all 
The minister smiled. It was noticed that he had not seemed so 
demonstrative for the teacher's answers, nor against Sam's ques. 
tions, as the others had been, but he said nothing. 

“There was a name for that condition,” said Mr. R., “ but it was 
so pernicious——” 

“That pom took it away and haven't given any thing back for it,” 
burst in Sam. 

This was not polite, and “Old Query” was called to order by the 
Cha'rman, but we saw the point. 

After some discussion, our minister was asked to speak. We 
knew that he had sung and taught his way through college and the 
seminary, and was well posted, but he never interfered in the 
musical matters of his parish, nor gave his musical opinions un- 
asked, so he was very popular with the singers, and sure of-an at- 
tentive audience whenever he spoke to them. 

This was what he said in answer to the request above reported : 


“The great thing is to sing well. This your teacher is eminently 
suecessful in making you do; so if I do not seem to agree with all his 
views in regard to musical terms, remember that they are matters 
| of secondary importance. 
| “ Now, in regard to the subject before us, the first thing, it seems 

to me, is to see clearly that sharps, flats and kindred characters 
affect lines and spaces rather than notes It is the line or space on 
'which the sharp is placed that is sharped. and not any note that 
may happen to be placed there. The next thing is to see that the 
condition of the line or space we are using is a matter of the first 
importance. Your teacher could not show (as he was on the point 
of doing, when he was interrupted) how the cancel, as he called it, 
works without our first seeing what condition the line was in on 
which he was going to place it. We all saw that it was flatied in the 
signature place. 

“ Now, any thing in any science so important as this matter of 
condition will have a name to describe it—not a sentence of several 
words, but as near one word as possible, and this our science has 
It says that when a line or space has a sharp upon it, it is ‘shorped;’ 
when it has a flat upon it, it is ‘flatted;’ when it has a double 
sharp upon it, it is ‘double sharped;’ when a double flat is upon it, 
it is ‘double flatted;’ and when there is nothing upon it, it is 
‘natural.’ ” 

“ But ‘natural’ is so pernicious,” suggested Mr. R 

“That depends upon the meaning you attach to it,” replied the 
minister; ‘but the question now is—if that word is thrown out, 
does ‘cancel’ fillits place? If you point to a line that has no sharp 
or flat on it, and ask your class for the name that describes that 
condition, they could not say ‘cancel;’ what would they say?” 

Mr. R. In the first place, I do not think I would ask that ques- 
tion, but if I did they might answer, “ There is nothing upon it.” 

Mr. S. Yes, you could avoid that question, or you could put up with 
the answer you have given, but you would have to go out of the 
straight road to do it. If there is occasion to ask, as you did, about 
the linc with the dat on it, there will be the same need to ask about 
every other condition that the line may be in. 

Individuals, for a purpose, may admit a sentence for answer, 
where a word would do, but a science will not. There is a law, as 
inexorable as the law of gravitation, that, in every science, con- 
denses its terms and names into the smallest possible compass. In 
music, “absence of sharps or flats,”’ or “ without sharps or flats,” is 
known as “ natural.” 

Mr. R. They do not use that word’in France or Germany 

“ They would if they spoke English.” blurted out Sam. 

Mr. S. That really is the point, Professor. Whatever the terms in 
foreign languages may be, in English “natural” is the word that a 
century or more has decided shall be the equivalent of “ absence of 
flats and sharps” and phrases of that kind. 

Mr. R. But it is so pernicious. 

Here Sam remarked that “sharp” would be pernicious if every- 
body thought it meant damage with an awl or a knife 

Mr. S. I can not compliment the last speaker on the delicacy of 
his comment, but there is a point to it, nevertheless. 

“ Especially to the awl,” growled Sam in an undertone 

Without noticing the interruption, the Chairman went on: “The 
point is, that every musical term does harm if thought of with a 
wrong meaning. ‘Accidental’ would be a perpetual torment if, 
every time we saw one, we had to think it was y vo by ‘accident.’ 
So it would be with ‘step,’ if with that as a musical word, we had to 
think about walking; and so with many others. It is no disparage- 
ment to the leadership and musical qualities of our excellent Pro- 
fessor here to say that he would not call the word ‘ natural’ per- 
nicious if he did not attach a wrong meaning to it. It is no more 
pernicious than ‘ accidental,’ if thought of rightly.” 

Mr. R. Allowing that “ cancel” does not answer to name one of 
the conditions that a line or space may be in, is there any objection 
to it as the name of the character that you call “natural?” 

Mr. S. May I first ask what your objection is to the word 
“ natural ?” 

Mr. R, Its meaning is so pernicious, 

Mr. 8. Which meaning is pernicious—its musical meaning or its 
common meaning ? 

Mr. R. Why, its common meaning, giving the idea of making 
one note or scale more natural to the ear than another 

Mr, S. Then, why give it that meaning? You know the natural 
does not do any such thing. Why not think of it according to 
what it does do? 

Mr. R. But has it really any other meaning than 
nature,’ as Webster defines it? 


| 
| 


“ 


according to 
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CANCEL VS. NATURAL. 


The ietowing article was put into this form, first, because it was thought it 
might make a subject more readable, and second, because it affords a good 
opportunity for the fair showing of both sides in an easy way. 

writer does not think it would be wise to expend so much labor as en 
ut ticle like this costs, merely to meet the point here in question—time will take 
care of that, as it has done before—but there is a collateral advantage in the in- 
vestigation which repays him who writes, and will repay him who reads. This 
all wears to who read the article carefully. It is to be regretted that it must 
be exten t 





hrough three numbers of the Visitor. It is hoped that it may be | 


issued at last in pamphlet form, when it will be sent to any one who will inclose 
a stamp for its postage. 





E had a discussion of this subject at our place recently that 
is worth reporting. It happened in this wav: Prof. R., our 
teacher this winter, is in favor of “Cancel,” and of course 

often used the word. At last one of the class, whom we call “ Old 
Query,” because he is always asking questions, asked if the sharp 
and flat did not cancel just as much as the “other thing” did. Mr. 
R. replied that to answer that question might lead to a lengthy 
diseussion, and he did not feel like taking the time of the class for 
what many might consider unimportant. 

Thi< was received with a round of applause, for Mr. R. is much 
liked, being a fine singer and a good drill master, while Sam—* Old 


Query,” as we call him—is decidedly unpopular on account of his | 


incessant questions. 

The singing went on without further interruption, but at the re- 
cess our minister, noticing Sam's crestfallen visage, said to the 
teacher and a few of us who were standing around, “ Wouldn't it 
be a good plan, if the Professor can spare the time, to devote an 
evening just to questions, and whatever discussions may arise from 
them?” ‘To this Mr. R. readily assented, and at the close of the 
school gave notice that such a meeting would take place on the 
evening but one, following. 

All were there, and at the Professor's suggestion, Rey. Mr. S., our 
good minister, was made Chairman. Sam's face was radiant at the 
prospect of unlimited questions, and he could hardly wait. for the 
call to order, to repeat what he had asked in the Singing School: 
“ Doesn't a sharp or flat cancel just as much as the other thing?” 

“No, I think not,” said the Professor. The ‘ other thing,’ as you 
call it, is never used unless a sharp or flat has preceded it, and its 
sy object is to cancel the one or the other.” 

his plain and straightforward answer was received with great 
favor by the class, and the teacher went on: 

“I here prepare the treble staff for the key of B flat major. 
What have I done to the third line ?” 

“ You've put a flat upon it,” we answer. 

Mr. R. ow does that change the condition or signification of 
the line? Some say “ it flats the line,” and some say “ it makes the 
line represent a pitch a half step lower.” 

Mr. R. Now, if I want to—but here the teacher caught sight of 
a hand and arm —— something like an enlarged interrogation 
point, and stopping, politely inquired, “ What is it?” 

“Sorry to interrupt,” said Sam, “but what condition was that 
line in before it was flatted ?” 

“It had nothing upon it,” smilingly replied the teacher, com- 
miserating Sam's stupidity. 

“ But isn’t there a name for that condition when there's nothing 
on it?” urged Sam. 

Here there seemed to dawn a dim perception on the minds of 
the class that“ Old Query’s” questiofi wasn't so foolish after all 
The minister smiled. !t was noticed that he had not seemed so 
demonstrative for the teacher's answers, nor against Sam's ques- 
tions, as the others had been, but he said nothing. 

“There was name for that condition,” said Mr. R., “ but it was 
so pernicious——” 

“ That you took it away and haven't given any thing back for it,” 
burst in Sam. 

This was not polite, and “ Old Query ” was called to order by the 
Cha'rman, but we saw the point. 

After some discussion, our minister was asked to speak. We 
knew that he had sung and taught his way through college and the 
seminary, and was well posted, but he never interfered in the 
musical matters of his parish, nor gave his musical opinions un- 
asked, so he was very popular with the singers, and sure of an at- 
tentive audience whenever he spoke to them. 

This was what he said in answer to the request above reported : 


“The great thing is to sing well. This your teacher is eminently 
| suecessful in making you do; so if I do not seem to agree with all his 
| views in regard to musical terms, remember that they are matters 
| of secondary importance. 

“ Now, in regard to the subject before us, the first thing, it seems 
to me, is to see clearly that sharps, flats and kindred characters 
affect lines and spaces rather than notes It is the line or space on 
which the sharp is placed that is sharped, and not any note that 
may happen to be placed there. The next thing is to see that the 
condition of the line or space we are using is a matter of the first 

|importance. Your teacher could not show (as he was on the point 
of doing, when he was interrupted) how the cancel, as he called it, 
| works without our first seeing what condition the line was in on 
which he was going to place it. We all saw that it was flatfed in the 
signature place. 

“ Now, any thing in any science so important as this matter of 
| condition will have a name to describe it—not a sentence of several 
| words, but as near one word as possible, and this our science has. 
| [t says that when a line or space has a sharp upon it, it is ‘sharped;’ 
|when it has a flat upon it, it is ‘flatted;’ when it has a double 
| sharp upon it, it is ‘ double sharped ;’ when a double flat is uyon it, 
}it is ‘double flatted;’ and when there is nothing upon it, it is 
|‘ natural.’ ” 

“ But ‘natural’ is so pernicious,” suggested Mr. R. 

“That depends upon the meaning you attach to it,” replied the 
minister; “but the question now is—if that word is thrown out, 

does ‘cancel’ fill its place? If you point to a line that has no sharp 
or flat on it,and ask your class for the name that describes that 
condition, they could not say ‘cancel;’ what would they say?” 

Mr. R. In the first place, I do not think I would ask that ques- 
tion, but if I did they might answer, “ There is nothing upon it.” 

Mr. S. Yes, you could avoid that question, or you could put up with 
the answer you have given, but you would have to go out of the 
straight road to do it. If there is occasion to ask, as you did, about 
the line with the tat on it, there will be the same need to ask about 
every other condition that the line may be in. 

Individuals, for a purpose, may admit a sentence for answer, 
where a word would do, but a science will not. There is a law, as 
inexorable as the law of gravitation, that, in every science, con- 
denses its terms and names into the smallest possible compass. In 
music, “ absence of sharps or flats,” or “ without sharps or flats,” is 
known as “ natural.” 

Mr. R. They do not use that word in France or Germany. 

“ They would if they spoke English,” blurted out Sam. 

Mr. &. That really is the point, Professor. Whatever the terms in 
foreign languages may be. in English “natural” is the word that a 
century or more has decided shall be the equivalent of “ absence of 
flats and sharps” and phrases of that kind. 

Mr. R. But it is so pernicious. 

Here Sam remarked that “sharp” would be pernicious if every- 
body thought it meant damage with an awl or a knife. 

Mr. S. I can not compliment the last speaker on the delicacy of 
his comment, but there is a point to it, nevertheless. 

“ Especially to the awl,” growled Sam in an undertone. 

Without noticing the interruption, the Chairman went on; “The 
point is, that every musical term does harm if thought of with a 
wrong meaning. ‘Accidental’ would be a perpetual torment if, 
every time we saw one, we had to think it was y oo by ‘accident.’ 
So it would be with ‘step,’ if with that as a musical word, we had to 
think about walking; and so with many others. It is no disparage- 
ment to the leadership and musical qualities of our excelleut Pro- 
fessor here to say that he would not call the word ‘ natural’ per- 
nicious if he did not attach a wrong meaning to it. It is no more 
pernicious than ‘ accidental,’ if thought of rightly.” 

Mr. R. Allowing that “ cancel” does not answer to name one of 
the conditions that a line or space may be in, is there any objection 
to it as the name of the character that you call “ natural?” 


| 


Mr. 8S. May I first ask what your objection is to the word 
“natural ?” 
Mr. R. Its meaning is so pernicious, 


Mr. 8. Which meaning is pernicious—its musical meaning or its 
common meaning ? 

Mr. R. Why, its common meaning, giving the idea of making 
one note or scale more natural to the ear than another. 

Mr. S. Then, why give it that meaning? You know the natural 
does not do any such thing. Why not think of it according to 
what it does do? 

Mr. R. But has it really any other meaning than “according to 
nature,” as Webster defines it? 
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Mr. 8. Has scale any other meaning than “a contrivance for 
weighing?” has key any other meaning than “an instrument for 
unlocking?” has accidental any other meaning than by “ accident,” 
or step any other meaning than “a movement of the foot in walk- 
ing?” You knew well that these words have one meaning in com- 
mon life and an entirely different one when used in music. Can not 
“natural” have a different meaning from “ according to nature,” 
when used in music? 

Mr. R. not replying immediately, the minister went on: “The 
wrong meaning of avy term is confusing and troublesome if ——” 

“Can't you say ‘pernicious’ if you hate it very bad?” asked un- 
grammatical Sam 

Here the Professor had the good taste to enter into the joke, and 
add: “That's right, Sam; give our side a lift. I confess! do dislike 
the word natural very much, for it is almost impossible not to think 
of it in music as meaning naturalness. 

Mr. 8. It does not mean that, you know, any more than “ staff” 
in music means a cane, 

Mr. R. Wellf what does that character that I call a cancel do— 
what is its effect ? 

Mr. S. Now, we are approaching solid ground, If we can find 
out just what any musical character does, we shall see what the 
word ought to mean that names it. 

[To be Continued, | 
> o-- <P - a 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
Il. 


N our previous study of the Congregational singer, his condition, 

gifts, circumstances and opportunities, we have reviewed the 

obvious facts of the ease. Let us now consider some points in- 
volved that ave less evident, perhaps. The uncultivated voice 
rarely hus over an vctave or an octave and a half of tones that are 
easily produced and agreeable to hear. This compass is in the 
lower part of the voice. Above it, the female voice makes tones 
more or less akin to a shriek, and the male voice degenerates toa 
shout; unlesa, indeed, it drops into that effeminate tone known as 
the falsetto. Even a little cultivation, though it be but unguided 
vocal practice, improves these tones; but it must be borne in mind 
that | speak of that large proportion of thé congregation which has 
had nocultivation, but which we must engage in the congregational 
singing to make it a success. These feel that they are on treach- 
erous ground if they try to produce tones above C (third space); 
and, as the C (octave below), is as low as melodies are generally 
written, we find that the one octave from © to C, is all that the con- 
gregation can certainly compass under all circumstances. 

But our tune-books do not recognize this fact; the melodies there 

rinted are full of tones that are out of the proper compass of one- 
half of those who are expected to do the singing. This may seem 
an extravagant statement to some who have heard all those tunes 
done well by large companies of people—who know that gospel 
songs and patriotic airs live and are useful, though they include 
pitches as high as any in these hymns. I have known congrega- 
tions to contain so large a proportion of cultivated musical people, 
as to be able to sing almost any hymn at sight, with such effect that 
the less musical ones seemed drawn into the ensemb/e in spite of 
themselves. Such exceptional cases as this are made altogether 
too prominent in considering the problems of congregational 
singing. Nearly all the books are constructed for them, and in 
estimating the success of efforts to have all people sing in the 
services, they furnish the standard, Let us rather study a fairly 
representative congregation, where the weakness of the effort at 
singing not only fails to inspire, but discourages the singers, and 
silences all but the few who are not averse to airing their musical 
ability, or who feel it to be their duty to carry on the form of wor- 
ship. 

And, by the way, what is more forlorn than singing from a sense 
of duty! The voice of song springs legitimately from pleasurable 
emotion, only. When for love, reverence, and exaltation in the 
singer's mind, you substitute disgust and oppression, his song ought 
to cease. If it does not, the act is pitiable hypocrisy, an abject pre- 
tense, The spiritual fiber shudders at it. I know of nothing 
which could possibly happen in & church that would so certainly 
keep me away from its services as the necessity of struggling to 
support empty and uninviting musical forms—of fanning the em- 
bers from which I am expected to take fire. 

Those, then, who consider extravagant my statement that our 
congregational music is pitched too high, have not in mind the 
same grade of singers that I have, Let me add a word or two more 
upon this point; for | regard my position here as an extremely im- 
portant one, and | desire to fortify it. Most of our standard con- 
gregational tunes are a half century old, or thereabouts. Since 


| they were written, instrumental music has made progress much in 
excess of vocal music. We are assured on all hands that singing 
| to-day shows little, if any, advance from its status of fifty or a hun- 
|dred years ago; while it is evident that instrumentalism is at a 
degree of advancement that makes even fifty years ago seem, in 
‘some respects, very benighted, Beethoven's “ Wammerclavier” 
is a relic of medieval times, in comparison with the grand piano 
of our day. The organ upon which Uandel filled out the meager 
orchestral scores of his oratorios was as far inferior to our church 
and concert organs as it was superior to Pan's pipes. Wagner's 
Beyreuth orchestra more than realized in its equipment the pro- 
phetic dreams of Berlioz, whom his contemporaries considered 
crazy. Instrumental virtuosity, too, points to the same marvelous 
progress, Where Kalkbrenner and Paganini had a dozen contem- 
poraries of excellence, Rubinstein and Joachim have a hundred; 
and one of Thomas’ or Richter's concerts would have made Haydn's 
band at Prince Esterhazy’s sell their instruments and go to chop- 
ping wood in sheer ag 

Voeal music being thus outstripped by instrumental, it has fol- 
lowed that the latter has exereised an undue influence in several 
respects, but especially in the matter of pitch. The competition 
among instrument makers, and also among performers, has led to 
a higher and higher tuning of instruments year by year, for the 
sake of increased brilliancy of effect. At last great singers rebelled 
against this ruinous tendency of pitch; and, within the last decade, 
a decisive contest took place in London, between Sir Michael Costa 
on behalf of the instrumentalists, and Nilsson, Albani, Sims Reeves, 
and other vocalists, who concluded that they would to longer en- 
dure having operas and oratorios transposed up for the sake of the 
orchestra, The vocalists were successful; and opera is now sung at 
a reasonable pitch—about a half-step lower thn most of the pianos 
in our houses ‘This is about the piteh at which Rossiniand Meyer- 
beer wrote; if we go back to the time of Handel and Bach, we find 
the pitch still lower. Carl Zerrahn, conduetor of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, of Boston, told me that an old organ of Handel's 
time, which he saw in England, was pitched fully a whole step 
below the organs which we are using—this means that the tone 
which we cali & flat was, in Handel's mind,C. Now, our church 
tunes have had to go up, in this particular, with other music, and 
many of them, though still represented as the composers wrote 
them, are really pitched higher than they intended. 

Another redoubt with which I will proteet my position is this: 
The human voice, in its ascent of the scale, undergoes a change at 
from C (third space) to the E just above it. Nearly all writers on yo- 
calization name D as the lower boundary of what is termed the head 
voice, Now, the production of this head yoice is. one of the princi 
pal things for which voices have to be scientifically trained; without 
such training, very few sing their upper tones agreeably. Below 
this, they can sing naturally and well; and this leaves us the octave 
or so which I have above assigned as the limit of our congregational 
singer's voice. Whatever music he is requested to — that runs 
two or three tones over this compass (and most of it does), is too 
high for his use—theoretically, any way—practically, 1 think. As 
to gospel and patriotic songs, they are usually sung under greater 
pressure of excitement than the hymn tunes. We go to chureh in 
a quiet frame of mind. Weexchange a few words in an undertone 
with our friends as we meet them there, We seat ourselves among 
a company of people who have laid aside all that is reugh and ob 
trusive in externals, and have put on their best decorum with their 
Sunday clothes. Any noise offends our sense of propriety; even 
the squeak of the usher's boots we resent as a sacrilege, and if any 
unfortunate boy drops a book, or overturns a footstool, he looks, for 
a moment, as if the fate of Korah were his chief desire. Intro- 
spection and meditation are the order of the hour. Emblazoned 
upon the walls is the Scripture: “The Lord is in his holy temple; 
let all the earth keep silence before him.” The bell has ceased its 
ponderous vibrations; the last belated worshiper has tip-toed nerv- 
ously and apologetically to his seat; the final chord from the organ 
has died away, and the minister rises to a solemn, impressive invo- 
cation, or Scripture reading. Now, who in the congregation feels 
iike standing up and shouting at the top of his voiee? Who feels 
that straining out his highest notes will fitly express what is in his 
heart? it may be that after the sermon he will find himself 
wrought up to the pitch appropriate to such expression; but even 
then he is not likely to lose that sense of decorum which forbids 
him making himself pronence in the service of the sanctuary. In 
the prayer mecting the cireumstances are materially different. It 
is a less formal occasion. The company is more homogeneous and 
sympathetic. There is less intellectual effort and more emotional 
excitement. Every effort is made to develop individuality in the 
exercises, and one does not fulfill the requirements of the occa- 
sion unless he becomes prominent in his turn, and according to his 
gifts. Here, therefore, the conditions are favorable to letting one’s 
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voice out with eomparative force and freedom, and so it is natural lively emotion 


that the higher pitches should be taken more successfully than in 
the more formal service. The louder one sings or speaks, the 
higher the piteh of the voice inclines to go. 
ring the war of the rebellion, when our national life was in 
danger, and the hearts of our people were swayed by tremendous 
emotions, a company of people, in a white heat of excitement, 
could sing 
“The Union forever, hurrah! boys, hurrah! 
Down with the traitor, and up with the star!” 
keeping their voices on F and G for many measures in succession 
‘The same people, quieted down by the peaceful influences of a Sab- 
bath morning, could hardly realize that they ever accomplished 
such a feat of vocalism, and, | repeat, will not feel comfortable in 
the use of their voices on tones higher than C or D. The more mu- 
sical ones among those of whom | speak, will therefore stop singing, 
and those whose ears are less acute will either do likewise, or will 
drone along in an indefinite way upon such pitches as they can 
reach, ialiing discord, and bringing diseredit upon congregational 
singing—a discredit for which the t friends of congregational 
singing (those who make books for the purpose) are to blame. 
ow, | may be asked, Why don't those who can’t reach the high 
itches of the melody sing some lower part in the harmony’? The 
discussion of this and some other points I will reserve for another 
paper. Frevenic W. Roor. 


<i. -— 


BERLIOZ AT THE OPERA. 


ERLIOZ was a fanatical admirer of Gluck, He cared little for 
the symphonies of Hadyn and Mozart—as performed by a thin 
band in a large hall; of Beethoven he knew little, and Rossini 

he detested. The Rossini fever excited in him an anger the more 
violent because the Italian composer's music’was the antithesis of 
that of Gluck and Spontini. “Conceiving nothing more magnifi- 
cently fine and true than the works of those great masters, the 
melodic cynicism, the contempt of dramatic expression and require- 
ments; the continual veprsiaction of one form of cadence; the 
eternal and puerile ercseendo, and the brutal grosse caisse of Rossini 
exasperated me to such a point that 1 could not recognize. even in 
his ‘ Barbiere,’ the shining qualities of his genius. I more than once 
asked myself then why I could not undermine the Theatre-Italien 
and blow all the Rossinians into the air.” Asa Gluckist and a criti 
cal listener at the Opera, Berlioz soon showed himself to be a 
formidable person. He gathered round him a number of young men 
whom he strove to make as fanatical as himself. He would procure 
or purchase tickets for these on Gluck nights, and, entering as soon 
as the doors were opened, gather his pa around him and 
harangue them on the merits of the work about to be performed 
Woe to the-direction if it yentured to “improve” the favorite 
master’s scores. The young man in the parterre, with the keen 
face and long black hair, knew them all by heart, and was swilt of 
exposure. One night they introduced cymbals into the Scythian 
ballet of “Iphigenia in Tauride.” “ Boiling with anger, I neverthe 

less restrained myself to nearly the end of the dance, when profiting 
by a moment of silence I shouted with all the strength of my lungs 

There should be no cymbals there. Who allows himself to correct 
Gluek?' The public, who don’t see very cleariy into these art 
questions, and concern themselves little whether an author's in- 
strumentation he changed or not, failed to understand the fury of 
the young fool in the pit. But this was even worse when, in the 
third act, the trombones that accompany the monologue of Orestes 
being suppressed, the same voice cried out, ‘The trombones should 
not be silent. This is insupportable!’ The astonishment of the 
orchestra and the house could not compare with the anger (very 
natural, I grant) of Valentino, who conducted thatevening. . . . 
But I know well that subsequently all was put right; the cymbals 
were silenced; the trombones played, and I muttered between my 
teeth, ‘Ah! that’s better.’” 1t is to be feared that Berlioz and his 
well-taught, well-drilled, band, were somewhat of a nuisance at the 
Opera. They drove the chef de elaque wild by applauding such 
things as a happy modulation, or a good accent in recitative, and 
thus u ng all his combinations. But in vain he scowled. The 
im oned young fellows in the pit were worthy of their leader, 
who yielded himself body and soul to the influences of the artistic 
moment. One day Berlioz took to the Opera a recruit who was ig- 
norant of music, and, as it soon appeared, insensible to its power 

“The woes of Antigone and her father moved him very little, and 
seeing I could do nothing with him I moved to a bench in front, so 
as not to be troubled by his coldness. But, as though to throw his 
impassibility into relief, chance placed on his other hand a specta- 
tor as impressionable as he was the reverse. I could not 
help hearing the dialogue that went on behind me between my 
young .man, sucking an orange, and his neighbor, a prey to the most 








‘For Heaven's sake, sir, be calm.’ No. It is ir- 
resistible ; it is frightful; it will kill me.’ ‘ But, sir, you are wrong 
to give way like that. You will make yourself ill,’ No; let 


me alone, Oh!’ ‘Come, sir, cheer up; after all it’s only a play. 
Let me offer you a piece of orange. ‘Ah! itissublime!’ ‘Itisa 
Maltese orange.’ ‘What heavenly art!’ ‘Don't refuse me.’ ‘Ah, 
sir; what music!’ ‘ Yes, it's very fine.’’ Soon after, Berlioz was 
himself moved to tears by the drama, seeing which the sensitive 
stranger embraced him from behind, exclaiming in convulsive tones, 
“Sacre dieu, monsieur, how fine it is,’ while the public laughed at 
both, and the impassive recruit went on sucking his oran; 


i i> 


THE LITTLE GERMAN BAND AND THE PAINTER-POETS. 





(IVE announcement was made in a New York newspaper that a 
wealthy lady employs a street band to play in front of her 
house every evening, much to the annoyance of the artists in 

the adjoining Studio building. The intelligence was accompanied 

by the following: 
There's a little German band, 
With three boys and a man, 
That plays near our house every afternoon; 
There's a flageolet in B, 
A cornopean in C, 
A sackbut and a trombone out of tune 

A reporter called at the Studio building, and found Mr. Edward 
Moran in his studio surrounded by bric a-brac, artistic knick-knacks, 
pictures, drapery, statues, wax figures, models in wood, models in 
cork, models in pasteboard, models in rags, and models in flesh and 
blood. The models in flesh and blood were two little children in 
Nortandy costumes, standing on an alleged beach and trying to 
gaze with some interest into the face of a figure supposed to repre 
senta Norman mother. The children didn’t seem to be much in- 
terested in this sort of a mother 

* Poor children,’ said Mr. Moran, “I can’t wonder that they be- 
come weary. Did 1 write that poem? Well, now, really I am too 
modest to acknowledge it, but still — The fact is, so many poems 
have been perpetrated on account of that little band that it would 
be difficult to trace them. This one does look familiar. However, 
I don't distinctly affirm that it is mine. It may possibly have 
emanated from Hallett, the engraver, who has been heard by im 
partial witnesses making blood-curdling prophecies about the future 
of that band.” 

“ Who is the lady that is said to hire the musicians?” 

“Why, she is every way a charming lady; but she insists on 
having this band play in front of her house every morning at nine 
and every evening at six. The resylt is that the artists in this 
building, while struggling for some fine effect or shade of color as 
the day declines, eager, absorbed, and anxious, are thrown flat on 
their backs, metaphorically speaking, by a shrill note of warning 
from a consumptive clarionet, followed by a rattle from the drum, a 
shriek from the fife, a rumble from the tuba, a snort from the trom- 
bone, when all the inatruments fall in together and play ‘ ('Gilli- 
gan's Ghost.’ About five o'clock we begin to dread the approach of 
the band. Every thing goes wrong. At six the first dim forebodings 
are realized by the premonitory toot, and then the agony is on us 
I have tried to bear it with patience, thinking that, after all, it only 
lasted for a few moments, morning and night, and the best way was 
to grin and bear it; but the after effect is most severe.’ 

“ How many musicians are there ?” 

“ Sometimes four, sometimes five, and sometimes six. The fellow 
who plays the flute looks like a red-nosed Mephistopheles in 
despair, His legs are flute-like, except that they're crooked; his 
eyes are bird like, except that they're red, and his whole physique 
resembles that of an emaciated poet, whom intemperance has 
brought to the pass of playing a fife in a street band. The man who 
plays the trombone defies description They make such horrible 
sounds that I should think nobody would want to hear them more 
than once.” 

Mr. George Fairfax was found in another studio painting a small 
landscape. 

“ Well,” said he, “it is an awful band, but I'm so used to that sort 
of thing that I don’t mind it. When 1 was in Baltimore an un- 
happy organ grinder located himself under my window and ground 
out ‘ Mollie Darling,” ‘ Father's Teeth are Plugged with Zinc,’ ‘The 
Skids’ are somewhere or doing something, and all that sort of thing, 
from morning ti]l night. On Sundays he took a day off and went 
into the ccuntry; but that didn’t stop my musical treats, for there 
was a red-haired girl next door who was currently reported to have 
been disappointed in love. She had a concertina that defied the 
world in ambiguity. Although she played all day Sunday and far 


into the night, no one of the neighbors ever discovered what it was 





that she played,” 
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“ Perhaps she was harmonizing ?” 

“ Well, if she was, she certainly produced stupendous effects, but 
nobody ever fathomed them, As I said, 1 have been thoroughly 
initiated, and have arrived at such a state of absolute indifference 
to street sounds that the band has no effect on me. Have I written 
any poetry? Well, if you want poetry, go down stairs to George 
Putnam's studio, and ask him for that ode.” 

The ode was as follows: 

Tis sad, ‘tis passing sad, and yet 'tis true, 
That when the dim and misty woes of earth 
Are settling like a mantle with the dew 
At eve, at bonny springtime’s early birth— 
Tis sad, I say, to be so rudely woke 
By horrid noises from a mournful crew, 
Who toot, and blow, and blast, and thump. and choke, 
That one fair dame may haply be amused, 
While all mankind must grin, and groan, and snort, 
And swear by all the gods they are abused, 
*Tis sweet at eventide to hear the flute 
Shrilly telling its wild and squealing lay, 
The anguish of the tuba's blighted life, 
Corne!s in B brought by remorse to A, 
The cdncertina’s wild, impassioned flight; 
But sweeter 1s it still by far to hear 
The artist, in his yellow ochre den, 
taising his voice in sadness to the night, 
And making hideous vows of vengeance when 
He holds the band within his clutches tight. 

“Pray understand,” said Mr. Putnam, painting vigorously, “ that 
I don't claim to be the author of this ode. To be sure, the agony 
we endure is enough to wring poetry out of any man; but still | 
won't positively assert that I did it. Speaking of poetry, here is an 
effusion from the gifted pen of Harry Watrous.” 

As the reporter took the poem, Mr, Watrous, who was trving to 
get a fine light on a piece of crimson drapery, jumped from his chair 
with: 

“No, you don’t. Idon't care to have—that is—that isn’t my 
poem. Don’t attribute it to me, I wrote the other—no, I didn't 
write ——" 

This poem was as follows: 

There's a fall-breasted band (always tight) 
Whose hope of eternity's slight, 

For the oaths it provokes 

And the vows it invokes 
Puts its Promised Land quite out of sight. 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Watrous, “since my poetry, or, I would 
say, What is erroneously called my poetry, is dragged before the 
pitiless gaze of the public, I, with great calmness and decision, beg 
you to publish this sanguinary threat from Mr. Hitch: 

Oh, for a club! a club gigantic in its size; 

Oh, for a night! so dark that useless are men’s eyes; 

Oh, for a spot! where no one can intrude; 

Oh, for the band! Blood would run like water from the brood. 

Mr. Hitch, who had been painting quietly near the window, 
arose at this, and said, in a deeply tragic voice: 

“Tam not the man, Hist! "I'was the model!” 

“'Tis true,” said the other gentlemen in sorrowful chorus, “’Twas 
the model!” 

They all pointed toward the corner of the room. The model was 
there. His natty side whiskers and moustache were neatly dressed 
His hair was parted in the middle. He was dressed like a muscular 
Greek, and he looked it, excepting his head and legs. When he 
heard the accusation, the model raised his club in the air and said: 

‘Oi will brain the first man who has the impujence to call me a 

” 
poet. 
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BERLIOZ AND WAGNER. 





HE history of music of the last two centuries repeatedly pre- 

sents two great composers as’ representatives of one epoch. 

Thus we have Bach and Handel, Haydn and Mozart, Beetho- 
ven and Schubert, Mendelsshon and Schumann, and, finally, Rer- 
liozg and Wagner. It is equally true that every one of these men 
that made some innovation, that expressed new ideas, met with op- 
,osition on the part of the conservatives, that exist in art as well as 
in politics, but no other two met with such violent opposition as 
Wagner and Berlioz. These last two, indeed, were far from being 
admirers of each other. Berlioz, in his critique of the Wagner con- 
certs, in Paris, has words of praise and of blame for the innovations 
of the latter, who again is far from indorsing Berlioz’s doings. 
And yet Berlioz and Wagner, whose lives, whose works present so 
many striking similarities, are the extreme exponents of the extent 
to which music can express poetical ideas, or of its portraying power 
in general. The music of both of them may be called that of “ the 
werd dissolved in the tone,” a process carried out by each one in 
his own way. Berlioz first studied medicine, but soon gave it up to 
devote himself to music. There were few examples in the history 
of music of such faithful adherence to principles; the fiasco of 





several of his works in France, their limited success in Germany, 
the greatest opposition, the vilest slanders (he was called a mon- 
ster, a fool; the conservative Fetis called bis works “ songes ereux") 
could not shake them. Schumann, the great and impartial critic, 
welcomed, in Berlioz, a disciple of the new romantic school. In 
later years, however, he expressed, in private letters, his great dis- 
appointment in Berlioz, who had failed to realize his hopes. Liszt 
also lent a friendly hand to the French composer, whose music con- 
tains so many German features. Like Wagner, Berlioz carefully 
studied Beethoven's works; indeed, Paganini said that Beethoven 
hac died to live again in Berlioz 

Thirty years and more have passed away since these discussions 
in the musical world. Berlioz’s works have been, and are still, oc- 
casionally performed in France, Germany, England, and this coun- 
try, but nowhere did they become popular, nowhere did there ap- 
pear a desire to see them become standing numbers in the concert 
repertoires. This is not owing to their difficulty, but to other rea- 
sons. Berlioz, the great admirer of Virgil, Homer, and Shakspeare, 
drew the inspiration of some of his greatest works from Shake- 
peare and Goethe. Instead of confining himself to those parts of 
their works which require music, he attempted far more, and the 
result was, that he overstepped the boundaries of music. Music 
can not describe events, pad poor passages of Berlioz's descriptive 
music (he wrote programmes, giving a detailed description of what 
was intended to be conveyed by the music) reminds one of the old 
Gothie oil-paintings, on which one sees persons, from whose mouths 
issue slips of paper on which is written what the persons in ques- 
tion are saying. To this is also owing the fact that his works are 
of strange proportion, that subordinate passages in the poetry (like 
the dream of Queen Mab in “ Romeo and Juliet’) become integral, 
antl, therefore, important parts of the music, 

Again, while Berlioz can at times exhibit sweetness and tender- 
ness, one can not deny his predilection for the horrible, the awful, 
the bizarre. He has this in common with the painters of the 
French school, on some of whose paintings one sees the blood 
streaming forth from the body of the decapitated victim. Berlioz 
at times equals George Sand and Eugene Sue. 

Asacritic Berlioz occupies a very high position. He wrote enthusi- 
astic articles on Beethoven, Gluck, and Weber. He used his great 
influence as critic solely in the interest of pure art. No one heaped 
bitterer sarcasm on the mannerisms of the Italian opera, on the 
arrogant opera singers. Berlioz may be compared to a brilliant 
meteor flashing in an irregular orbit across the midnight heaven; 
it soon disappears, to be followed by wondering looks. 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 


Niger the death of Berlioz, who, during his lifetime, was never 





appreciated in his own country, no French musician, with 

the exception of Gounod, has enjoyed so general a reputation 
out of France, in the triple capacity of composer, virtuoso and con- 
ductor, as Camille Saint-Saens. He was born in Paris in 1835, and 
gave evidence at an early age of remarkable musical gifts. He re- 
ceived the best instruction, and was only seven years old when he 
began to take lessons with Stamatz, who was then the most distin- 
guished pianist living in Paris, and who was also Gottschalk’s 
teacher during the latter's sojourn in the French capital. Saint- 
Saens, when sixteen years old, entered the Conservatoire, and 
studied composition and thorough-bass under Halevy and Benoist, 
When twenty years old he was appointed organist at the church of 


Towards strangers his manner is cold and reserved, towards impos- 
ters and shams in matters of art he is unmerciful to cruelty, Ag 
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ambitious woman of fashion brought her two daughters to one of 
Saint-Saens’ musical evenings, and importuned him until he con- 
sented to accompany them in a vocal duet. The girls began with 
poor voices, and execrably out of tune. For some time the master 
endured the torture, but at last he turned round to the mother and 
asked: “ Which of your daughters, madam, do you wish me to ac- 
company?” His kindness to his friends knows no limits. Ie con- 
tinued to give piano lessons for a whole winter, when he needed no 
longer the money earned by this vena tier, Dake ta simply to as- 
sist a poor brother artist, who was prevented by illness from sup- 

orting himself. Saint-Saens’ musical Monday evenings are at- 
teaded by all that is distinguished in art, literature and society in 
Paris. The Princess Pauline Metternich, during her long reign as 

ueen of fashionable Paris, was a regular guest at these receptions. 

‘ourgenieff, Mme. Viardot-Garcia, Meissonnier, Damas and others, 
are frequent visitors there. The large drawing-room where the 
master réceives his friends is plainly furnished; an Erard grand 
piano is the most conspicuous thing in the room; the walls are dec- 
orated with large portraits of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Berlioz, 
and other heroes of the art, with here and there a little landscape 
by Rousseau, or a sketch by Cabanel, gifts of brother artists. Sur- 
rounded by a family to whom he is devoted, Saint Saens can not be 
easily induced to leave Paris. He has lately made a professional! 
tour of several months duration through Germany, and the heart- 
felt enthusiasm with which he and his works have been received in 
every city of the empire, shows that in the domain of art petty na- 
tional and political jealousies can exercise no influence.—7he Hour. 


MUSIC AND ITS AESTHETICS. 





USIC is partly a science and partly an art. It may be divided 
into two heads—speculative and practical. Speculative music 
proves how sounds are related to each other, aud endeavors to 

arrive at a knowledge of their effect, when continued, or simply 
alone—in fact it is the philosophy of music. Practical music is the 
application of theoretical principles, the proper distribution of 
sounds, in other words, harmony, and the art of composition. Mu 
sic being an artistic arrangement of harmonious sounds, appeals to 
the senses in the most powerful way; it excites agreeable feelings 
and speaks a language of its own. Its effects are universally ex- 
perienced. The inhabitants of the civilized portion of the globe— 
the rude denizens of the Arctic regions, wild Indian tribes—uncul- 
tivated people in every part of the world, are all subject to the in- 
fluence of what—according to their several stages of educated 
taste—are to them sweet sounds. 
great antiquity is proved by the mention of it in Genesis, where it 
is connected with Jubal and religious ceremonies; and up to the 
period of the Reformation, the only music worth hearing was the 
sacred chant. From this time progress has gradually been made, 
and now in this country all the great foreign composers have found 
a good field for developing their genius and for turning their tal 
ents to a profitable account. 

It is a remarkable physiological fact, that with regard to the 
progenitors of the most celebrated musicians, the fathers have 
almost penis | been connected with the profession, in only some 
humble way. e have it on record tha® Mozart's father was an in- 
significant player of the violin, Beethoven was the son of an ob: 
scure tenor singer, Haydn's father was a harpist of no reputation, 
Rossini’s father merely a hornblower with a strolling company. It 
would seem, from these facts, as if only very moderate ability was 
required for the production of the highest musical genius in ano- 
ther eration. The latter half of the last century, and early 
part of this, has produced the greatest number of eminent compo- 
sers. It was during this period that Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Handel, Chopin lived. Each bad a distinct style of his own, and 
were prolific in their published works. Up to the present time no 
woman has attained any particular celebrity as a first-rate com- 
poser, although many are most brilliant performers, but now that 
so ore opportunities are offered for the scientific study of music, 

robably women may distinguish themselves as much in composi- 
tion a8 in the other branches of this the most glorious of all the arts. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN; HIS LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS. 


Chopin writes at this period to his friend, Titus Woycievhowski: 
Panis, December 16, 1831. 
My Dear Tirvs :—Your letter has given me new power of life! 1 
received such various news, some of which greatly disturbed me, 








I often interpret wrongly the intelligence of my. family. 
K. had expressed himself so strongly that, as I read his words, | 
was terrified by my own thoughts. 


That the existence of music is of 





It is to be hoped that we will see each other again! I have ex- 
perienced much pain over every thing. Who could forsee this ? 

Have you also, not forgotten the subject of our deliberations the 
last night before your departure from Vienna? Hitherto fate has 
bound me hand and foot. Here I breathe freely But for 
that reason | must even sigh the more! Paris offers every thing that 
you can wish. You can amuse yourself, weary yourself, laugh, 
weep, do generally what pleases you, no one observes it, because 
thousands are doing the same. Every one goes his own way unim- 
peded. I can scarcely believe that in any one city there are more 
yianists than in Paris, or anywhere more dolts and virtuosi. I came 
1ere as you perhaps know through my family, with very few letters 
of introduction. Malfatti had given mea letter to Pier, then | 
had still a few from the Vienna publishers, this was all 

When I received in Stuttgart news of the capture of Warsaw, 
I firmly decided to go to Paris. I made the acquaintance of Ros- 
sini, Cherubini, Baillot, and Kalkbrenner, through Paer, who is hof- 
Kapell-meister here. You can imagine how eager I was to hear 
Herz and Hiller play; they are nonentities beside Kalkbrenner. To 
speak honestly, I, too, can play as Herz plays, but I would like to 
be able to play like Kalkbrenner! If Paganini be perfection, Kalk- 
brenner is also, but in quiet a different way. I can not describe 
his repose, his magical touch, the smoothness of his playing; 
one discerns the master in every note; he is a giant who 
overshadows all other artists. When I presented myself to 
him, he asked me to play something for him; what was I to 
do? Aslhad heard Herz I took courage, seated myself at the in- 
strument and played my E-minor concerto, which gave such de- 
light in the Bavarian capital. Kalkbrenner was astonished, and 
asked me if 1 were a pupil of Field? He said that I had the style 
of Cramer, but the touch of Field. It amused me that when 
Kalkbrenner was playing something for me, he made a mistake, so 
that he was not able to continue, but it was wonderful to see how 
he recovered himself. Since this meeting we see each other daily, 
he either visits me, or 1 him. He proposed to me to instruct me 
for three years, and to make a great artist of me. I told him that 
I knew quiet well what | still lacked, but I do not wish to imitate 
him, and three years are too much for me! He has convinced 
me that | only play well when I am inspired to it, less so when this 
is not the case. This can not be said of Kalkbrenner; he plays at 
all times alike. When he had watched mea long time, be found that 
I belonged to no school; that I was certainly upon a very good 
way, but that I could easily go astray, and that if he should cease to 
play there would no longer be a representative of the great piano 
school. With the best will, I can create no new school, because | 
know not even the old one; but 1 do know that my musical produc- 
tions have somewhat of individuality,and that | am ever striving 
forward. If you were here, you would say to me, “ Learn, my boy, so 
long as it is offered you!” But many dissuade me from taking les- 
sous, thinking that I play equally as well as Kalkbrenner, and that 
he wishes to have me for a pupil only out of vanity. That is 
nonsense ! 

Whoever understands any thing of music must value Kalkbren- 
ner's talent, even though he be no favorite, because he does not as- 
sociate with everyone. But i assure you there is something higher 
in him than in all the masters | have yet heard. | have written 
this to my parents also, who fully comprehend it; Elsner however 
does not understand it, and thinks it is from jealously that Kalk- 
brenner not only does not praise me, but even wishes my playing 
to be in some respects diflerent. Despite all this, 1 can tell you 
this in confidence, that I have already a distinguished name among 
the artists here. I am to give a concert on the twenty-fifth day of 
December. Baillot, the rival of Paganini, and Brod, the famous 
oboist, will bring their talent to my support. I shall play my F- 
minor concerto, and the variations in B-major. I received a few 
days ago from Cassel, a review of the variations ten pages long, 
written by a German who is filled with enthusiasm over them, and 
who after an extensive preface speaks then of each measure. He 
does not regard them as variations in the conventional style, but as 
a fantastic picture. Of the second variation he says that Don 
Juan and Leporello run; of the third, that he caresses Zerline, 
and in the left hand itis shown how Masetto is vexed by it. In 
the filth measure of the Adagio, he feels how Don Juan kisses Zer- 
lina in D flat major! A comical notion of the reviewer. who actu- 
ally wishes that this article shall be published in the “Revue Music 
ale,” (a journal belonging to his brother-in-law, Fetis). The con- 
certo of the good Hiller, who is a pupil of Hummel, and a youth of 
great talent, produced a great effect day before yesterday. A sym. 

hony by him was received with much applause. He has taken 
Reshowes for a model, and his work is full of poetry and inspira- 
tion, He has shown himself very friendly toward me, in so far 
that he has told Fetis’ brother-in-law, that his critiques might 
inspire me more than benetit me, 
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Among the many foreign pianists resident 
in this country, not another is held in higher 
esteem than Mr. Oscar Beringer, who recently 
gave his fourth annual recital at St. James 
Hall. Partly from the bigk excellence of Mr. 
Beringer’s powers as a piano-forte artist, partly 
because there is always something novel to be 
heard, this gentleman’s recital is looked for- 
ward to as a thing of the season. The latest 
recital has sustained this reputation, and just- 
ified, to some extent, the claim which Mr. 
Beringer puts forward for what is termed the 
“higher development’ of piano-forte playing. 
No doubt some of your readers may have seen 
the advertisement in the London papers of 
the “School” where this principle is taught, 
and of which Mr. Beringer is the leading 
teacher. ‘The novelty of the recital under 
notice was contained in the experiment of 
playing four sonatas by four of the most dis- 
tinguished writers in that furm of composition. 
The representative works were: Beethoven's 
Sonata in B flat (Op. 106); Weber's Sonata in 
A flat (Op. 39); Brahms’ Sonata in F minor 
(Op. 5), and Liszt's B minor Sonata. ‘Thus it 
will be seen that a sort of history of the 
sonatas was attempted ; for, from the date of 
Beethoven's work (which, however, was writ- 
ten subsequently to Weber's) to that of the 
modern creations of Brahms and Liszt, em- 
braces a long time in the history of but one 
form in our art. On this ground, therefore, 
and because of the growth of the piano-forte 
keyboard, the variation in styles, the utiliza- 
tion of subsequently-discovered chords and 
licenses, the comparative nature of the per- 
formance was unusually interesting to stu- 
dents and amateurs, Mr. Beringer allowed 
no obstacles to stand in his way. He did not, 
for instance, shrink from the onerous charac- 
ter of his self-imposed task. All who know 
Beethoven's Sonata (Op. 106) can bear testi- 
mony to its extreme difficulty, especially in 
the Finale with the intricate workings of its 
mighty fugue. The same may be said of 
Brahms’ characteristic work, and Liszt's com- 
plicated sonata—works which would be per- 
plexing to any but pianists of the highest val- 
iber. Mr, Beringer came out of his task fairly 
well, Mechanical difficulties are nothing to 
him, and he is only apt to err in that direction 
where talent, unbounded perseverance, and 
assiduous practice can not obtain the complete 
mastery—I mean in the readings or interpre- 
tation. The exposition of Beethoven's. music 
left nothing to be desired, and the same may 
be said of the impetuous and cloudy emana- 
tions of Brakms and Liszt, but in the Weber 
Sonata the true feeling was sadly deficient. 
The romantic poesy of the master was absent, 
and one lost the touch and charm of the cre- 
ator of the “Oberon” music. If you rob 
Weber of the lofty romanticism of his style, 
you rob his music of its chief charm, and it 
was just this that Mr. Beringer succeeded in 
doing. He appeared to have lost all care for 
the poetical in his endeavors to be perfectly 
correct with the mechanical. The task, how- 
ever, was, as has been said, no light one, and 
any artist may be excused if, in these quick- 
change performances, he fails to divest him- 
self of the influence of one composer before 
he is found interpreting another. It is not 
easy for a highly delicate organization to 
throw off the influence of musie so enthrall. 
ing as that of Beethoven. The mind requires 
rest after being charged with such emphatic 
excitement, so that the mighty master’s mind, 
speaking through his music, may be knit with 
ours, and its influence gradually and yrate- 
fully infuse itself into our very natures. On 
this ground, therefore, such masterly strides 
in the direction of artistic inactivity and ulti- 
mate esthetic ruin are to be deplored and 
deprecated, 








The Monday popular concerts continue to 
attract a large share of the attention of Lon- 
don musical people. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at. The high character of the concerts 
is still sustained, the programmes are as at- 
tractive and as happily varied as ever, and the 
artists, save, perhaps, the vocalists—are, with- 
out exception, musicians of the highest cali- 
ber. Here is the programme of a recent con- 
cert—that which took ‘place on the evening of 
St. Valentine's day, and I am sure that my 
musical friends will feel that such programmes 
fully justify the eulogistie terms in which 
I speak of these ever welcome performances: 

Part I.—Quartet in C minor, Op, 18, No, 4, tor two 
violins, viola and violoncello (Beethoven)—MM. 
Jean Becker, L. Ries, Zerbini and Piatti. Song, 
“Vado ben spesso’’—(Salvator Rosa)—Mr. Thorn- 
dike. Three pieces, for piano-forte alone (Scar- 
latti)—MNle. Marie Krebs. 

Part Il,—Sonata, in B flat, for piano-forte and vi 
oloncello (Rontgen, first time)—Mlle, Marie Krebs 
and Sig. Piatti. ‘ Da bist wie eine Blume’ (Rubin- 
stein), “Am Ufer des Manzanares" (Jensen)—Mr, 
Thorndike. Trio, in E minor, Op. 119, for piano- 
forte, violin and violoncello (Spohr)—Mlle. Marie 
Krebs, Herr Jean Becker and Sig. Piatti. 


The recent concerts have not been remarka- 
ble for the novelties which they have brought 
forward. A new Trio, from the pen of Mr. 
Davenport, a rising English composer, writ- 
ten in the usual form, and possessing an at- 
tractive allegro movement, has, however, come 
to light, together with an effort by Herr F. 
Wallner, in the shape of variations for piano- 
forte and violoncello, which are strung out 
to a tiresome length, and which, not being re- 
markably interesting, served as a good in- 
centive for a lively conversation on the part 
of a majority of.the audience—a prerogative 
which I must add en passant, is rarely observed 
by the supporters of these concerts. 

Monday, the 21st of February, was positively 
an eventof the season. It was Herr Joachim's 
first appearance in London this year, and as he 
mounted the St. James Hall orchestra, he re- 
ceived a deafening welcome from those who 
knew him and those who did not. It was some 
minutes before the burst of applause subsided, 
and the greatest of great violinists then led in 
Beethoven's C sharp minor Quartet (Op, 132), 
a posthnmous work, which Herr Joachim, in 
association with Messrs. Ries, Zerbini and 
Piatti rendered in seemingly perfect style. 
Ranking, as this quartet does among Bevtho- 
ven’s latest compositions, it comes with those 
years which are included in what is known as 
his Third style—when the master was deeper 
than ever in his profound creations, and when 
a certain halo of romanticism begins to gather 
round his creations. In the second part of the 

rogramme Herr Joachim introduced four new 

jungarian dances, by Brahms, which the vio- 

linist had arranged for his own instrument and 
the piano-forte, but the audience was not 
greatly struck with the merry music, and 
would, I think, have been far more pleased 
had their idol played Ernst’s “Elegie,” or 
some other well-known solo as the occasion of 
his rentree. 

P. 8.—I think I added my voice in the Re- 
quiem sung over Henry Smart's death. After 
much delay something is about to be done in 
this country to perpetuate the memory of this 
distinguished musician. A musical scholarship 
has been decided upon, and funds are now be- 
ing asked for this purpose. I do hope some of 
my readers will seek to ovtvie us by forward- 
ing a substantial sum in all to record the 
worth of a truly good gentleman and musician. 
Contributions may be sent to the care of No- 
vello, Ewer & Co., London, I may add that a 
concert consisting entirely of Smart's compo- 
sitions is about to be given at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, when the public will have a 
good opportunity of judging of Smart's taleut 
in the several walks of the art which he es- 
sayed. You know as well as we that he has 
contributed largely to the repertoire of organ 
music, and that his songs and drawing-room 





music were not merely pot-boiling productions, 
but, on the contrary, works which reflected the 
mind and training of a refined and talented 
musician, having for his object nothing aught 
but the desire to elevate his fellow-creatures, 
and to bring home to them the pure and noble 
emotions which are especially within the prov- 
ince of that art of which Smart was so true 
and energetic a disciple. 
___ Frepx. J. Crowesr. 


~~eore 


Soloist and Accompanist. 


Soloist is a musical terminol used for 
the English word “solitary,” and means, of 
course, “single,” or “alone,” ete. The ac- 
companist is the performer in musie who takes 
the accompanying part. There has been 
much dispute about the importance of the lat- 
ter in a masical performance. The soloists 
generally agree that it is only a seconda 
part, and therefore not meriting that consid- 
eration which the performer of this so-called 
secondary part claims for his duties. Sulzer, 
in his theory on fine arts, says: “An accom- 
panist must be able to display a great deal of 
taste, good judgment, and discretion, and 
might be called, just as well, ‘a virtuoso,’ in 
his line.” Furthermore, he states that unhap- 
pily there are considerably more good soloists 
than aceompanists. The latter are, indeed, 


ey scarce, 

What is the reason that good and reliable ac- 
companists are so seldom met with, where piano 
players are so plentiful? The reason lies with 
the manifold requirements of the accompanist, 
which, if all are united in one person, are phe- 
nomenal, and not entirely won by instruction, 
but, like the creative talent of the composer, 
implanted by nature, and afterwards culti- 
vated with ps pone training, accompanied by 
a great deal of practice and experience. 

A good accompanist must, in the first place, 
be a musician, a requirement not always met 
with in the soloist. (Soloists who are also mu- 
sicians will always appreciate the difficulties 
of the accompanist’s duties.) Furthermore, 
the accompanist has to be entirely familiar with 
the composition to be pe ; he must not 
only know his own part, but also the part of 
the soloist. Both parts he must know per- 
fectly. For soloists are sometimes inclined to 
improvise; or, where the sentiment or their in- 
terpretation requires it, they allow themselves 
other liberties, which have to be followed 
closely and to be thoroughly understood by the 
accompanist. The latter has to feel 
hand what the soloist is going todo, He must 
always be ready to catch every nuance which 
the ggloist brings forth on his instrument, and 
immediately arrange his accompaniment ac- 
cordingly. All these duties demand far more 
than mere mechanical acquirements; they ex- 
act of the accompanist good taste and ned 
musical ear and education, and are, commonly, 
the qualities least found in many piano 
players, : 

If a pianist is at the same time a good mu- 
sician, he will always accompany with taste 
and the necessary on. If the pianist 
is not a musician, but one of the one-sided 
virtuosos who appreciate nothing beyond their 
finger agility on the grinning keyboard, then 
the soloist will ind have cause for com- 

laint. He will be in the critical position of 

ing forced to follow his accompanist, and to 

play a kind of second fiddle to his fellow per- 
former's ravings. 

The most celebrated composers have written 
duets for sony and some solo instrument. 
This fact alone should be reason enough to see 
the necessity and right of existence of every 
such i p. peg of these com 

rs have been virt on some particu 
tnatremnent, and they have, of course, treated 
the part for that instrument with loving par- 
tiality. In such a case a 
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upon his duties without that show of distaste 
80 uently exhibited on such occasions; 
he will realize that in this instance his part is 
really secondary. But how many fine eompo- 
sitions are there, and especially from modern 
com where the musical value of the 
accompanist’s part is on the level with the 
given to the soloist, and where a good 
pianist can not only show that he is a virtuoso 
on his instrument, but where he can exhibit 
his qualities of a true musician. All the 
duos of Beethoven, Mozart, and most of the 
classic writers, are of this kind, for the mas- 
ters did not mean to write a solo with accom- 
a. but they simultaneously composed 
two instruments, making them one, just as 
they wrote for a full orchestra, of which we 
say, if the performance was pee “ They 
played like one individual.” No higher praise 
can be bestowed on an orchestra than this; 
or, indeed, on’ any plurality of simultane- 
ously performing musicians. And to this 
class the soloist and accompanist belong when 
they appear before the public. Let them re- 
meinber that there can no success if each 
performs his part according to his own individ- 
uality, regardless of the nature of his fellow- 
performer's part. Let them remember that 
the praise bestowed upon a perfect orchestra 
is equally applied to them, and that their per. 
formance is only perfect and satisfactory to the 
musical purt of their audience when they play 
like one individual—when soloist and accom- 
panist meet with an instinctive love for mu- 
sical perfection, and with that edifying reci- 
pas which sacrifices “each to other,” or at 
east submerges all individual prominences. 
Herman Aver. 





The New Gemnhe Open, Billee Taylor. 


It was to be expected that the wonderful 
success of Gilbert and Sullivan would en- 
courage a host of imitators, and this was, 
he se not to be regretted, since they led the 
public taste in an honest and pleasant direc- 
tion, and gave enjoyment in a refined form to 
the whole lish-speaking people. The comic 
ogems of “ Billee Taylor’ is undoubtedly one 

the immediate consequences of “ Pina- 
fore’s" success. It follows the lead of that 
vos with great fidelity. There is a Captain 
elix Flapper, R. N., commander of H. M, 8. 
Thunderbomb, who is in all essential respects 
a paralle! of Sir Joseph Porter, a Ben Barna- 
cle, boatswain, twin-brother to Dick Deadeye, 
and Eliza Dabsey, first cousin to Little Butter- 
cup, and as for the sailor chorus, and the 
pretty girls in short petticoats, poke bonnets, 
and colored stockings, though not novel, they 
are always charming. 

But in general plan the present work 
is like that of Gilbert and Sullivan, both in the 
character of its humor, the motive of its ac- 
tion, and the quality of its music, it is by no 
means a slavish imitation. 

The words are by H. P. Stevens, and the 
music by Edward Solomon. Any one who is 
familiar with the old British ballad music will 
not be at a loss to fix upon the fountain of the 
composer's ro aes Happily no purer or 
better one could be found, for no nation has 
more melodious or beautiful ballad music than 
that of the English of the last century. On 
the model of t songs those of this opera 
are constracted, and the orchestration shows 
imagination and musicianly skill. 

The plot of the opera is founded on an old 
ballad, and fgliows it so closely that the litle 

m will convey a very fair idea of the out- 
ine of the story. It is as follows. 
mata iateanetat Synge 
And his mind he did discover 
To a lady fair and free. 

rand stout young fello 
Oa MEER BT Tite, 

dot fevikwite vexthim tasve 








Soon his true love followed after, 
Under the name of Richard Carr, 

And her lily-white hands she daubed all over 
With the nasty piteh and tar. 


When they came to the first engagement, 
Roldly she fit among the rest, 

Till a cannon-ball her eches opened 
Angdiscovered her Illy-white breast. 


When the Captain came to hear on’t 
He said: ** What wind has blown you here?” 
Says she, ‘‘I came for to seek for my true love, 
hom you pressed and I love so dear.” 


“If his name tis Billy Taylor. 
He's both eruel and severe. 
And in the morning, if you rise early, 
You will see him walking with his lady dear.” 


In the morning she rose early, 
Just before the break of day, 
And there she saw her Billy Taylor 
Walking with his lady gay. 


Straightway she called for sword and pistol, 
Which were brought at her command, 
And then she shot her Billy Taylor, 
With his true love hand-in-hand. 


When the Captain came for to hear on't, 

He — much applauded her for what she'd done, 
And straightway made her First Lieutenant 

Of the gallant Thunderbomb, 


OO em 
Making Mincement of Him. 





“I remember,” writes Czerny, ‘‘ Gelinek tell- 
ing my father one day that he was invited to a 
party in the evening to break a lance with a 
new pianist. ‘We will make mincemeat of 
him,’ added Gelinek. The next day my father 
asked how the affair had gone off. ‘Oh,’ said 
Gelinek, quite crestfallen, ‘I shall never forget 
yesterday. The devil is in the young man; I 
never heard such playing! He improvised on 
a theme I gave him in such a manner as I 
never even heard Mozart. Then he played 
some of his own compositions, which are won- 
derful and magnificent beyond every thing; 
he brings out of the piano tones and effects we 
have never even dreamed of.’ ‘Ay,’ said my 
father in astonishment, ‘ whatis his name?’ ‘He 
is a short, ugly, dark, cross-looking young man,’ 
said Gelinek, ‘whom Prince Lichnowsky 
brought here from Germany some years ago to 
learn composition from Hardn. Albrechts- 
berger and Salieri; his name is Beethoven.’ ” 

————_+ eg0- —__—_— 
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Boston papers are poking fun at the gyrations of 
our Cincinnati critics during the Opera Festival. 


The correspondent of the Chieago Tribune says 
Wek Sarhels can sing 3,000 verses of hymns off- 
and, 


Miss Lilian Bailey and Mr. Geo: 
celebrated vocalists, were marri 
month, 

Theodore Thomas expects to conduct three great 
festivals in 1882, in Cincinnati, New York, and 
Chicago. 

The Musical Standard speaks of Mme. Clara Schu- 
mann as “the veriest incarnation of intellectual 
piano playing.” 

A statue of Beethoven is to be erected in Central 
Park, New York. Cincinnati should have thought 
of this long ago. 

Cornish, N. Y., has a family of nine persons, each 
of whom plays on some different instrument, and 
who make a very good cornet band. 


Mr. F. Crowest's little work, “Advice to Singers,” 
—a large share of which appeared in the Visrror— 
has been reprinted by a Boston publisher. 


Von Bulow, the pianist, has become director of 
the court orchestra of the Duke of Meiningen, and 
is giving Sunday concerts, illustrative of Beethoven. 


» Theodore Thomas’ Seridner article, which was 

also printed in March Visrror, has created a greater 

stir in aioe circles than any thing that has ap- 
n years. 


Commenting on Dr. Gordon Holmes’ advice to 
singers to wear flannel, a contemporary urges that 
in many cases the best place for it would over 
the mouth and carefully doubled. 


The expenses of the Paris Opera for the last year 
amoun to 000, Among the items are, for 
copyright and poor taxes, $100,000; for gas, $50,000 ; 
for the mise en scene of ‘Aida,"’ $50,000, while the 
troupe cost $230,000. Notwithstandi the hand- 
some subvention paid by the French Government, 
the impressario lost a considerable sum of money. 


Henschel, the 
in Boston last 





The American music journals are improving, but 
the tone of the amateur clings to them still, 


A new opera, ‘La Belle Normande,”’ has been 

iven in London. The English papers declare it a 
allure, and criticise both music and libretto as a 
vulgar burlesque. which does not even possess the 
merit of originality. 

Liszt thinks ‘there is a good deal of humbug about 
some professional reputations. Some reputations 
need a good deal of watching, I don't say that you 
can create a repatation without talent; but the 
hum bug is too often at top and talent atthe bottom.”’ 


Angelo Neumann, the opera director, and Maurice 
Strakosch have contracted with each other for the 
performance of the ** Nibelungen ’”’ representations 
n London. Neumann is to get $80,000 for his share 
of the work, and the greater part of that sum is to 
be deposited as security before starting from Ger- 
many. Strakosch, notwithstanding the price he 
pays, thinks he is going to make money out of the 
venture. Tickets tor the series are to cost $30. If 
the result is satisfactory, he may repeat the venture 
in the United States. 

Patti appeared three times at Nice, in the ‘‘ Trova- 
tore." *‘Sonnambula,”’ and the “ Barbiere."’ She 
received the unprecedented sum of $3,000 for each 
performance, and prices were raised in proportion, 
a seat in the piteosting $6. She then went to Monte 
Carlo. To celebrate her arrival on the Riviera, 
Mme. Blane presented her with a diamond coronet, 
which cost $15,000. In September she is going ona 
six months’ tour in the United States. Miss Minnie 
Hauk does not appear to have met with success at 
Nice, for she was hissed in *‘ Carmen."’ 


The impression that there is a vast amouut of 
musical taste existing in this city is a great mistake. 
People love the opera because it is fashionable to 
attend, Itisa show both as regards the perform- 
ance and those who attend, and draws because it is 
ashow. Those who talk the loudest of the best 
music, never pay a dollar to hear Rive-King, or any 
other genuine artist play. There is nothing so com- 
mon and hollow as terary and musical affectation, 
and those who indulge in it never read good litera- 
ture or listen to good music, if they can help them 
selves.—Chicago Herald, 


Ata bird store in New York there are forty whist- 
ling bulfinghes and half a dozen blackbirds and 
starlings of similar musical proclivities. One of 
these tiny musicians will give a little toss of his 
head and whistle you a tune from “ Boccaccio ™ or 
“Fatinitza.”” Then another follows with “ The 
Pope he leads a merry life,” a gallop or walts, or 
some German Volkslied. Their song is generally a 
German melody, for most of the birds come from 
Germany. A few are caught and taught in En- 
gland, and they whistle English tunes like “God 
save the Queen’ and “ Robin Adair.’’ 


An Italian writer, criticising the various mana- 
gers of Italian opera in the United States durin 
the last twenty years, says that Jacob Grau dic< 
brokenhearted from having deserted Italian opera 
for French opera boaffe; that Maretzek, once styled 
the Napoleon of managers, met his Waterloo in St. 
Louis a few years ago, where his company went to 
pieces; and that Strakosch, the Napoleon ILI. of 
managers, recently met his Sedan at New Orleans, 
where he gave “grand English opera’’ to empty 
benches at 25 cents r ticket without extra charge 
for reserved seats. Mapleson alone is successful. 


Not the least among the many pleasures vouch- 
safed to us each month is the appearance of 
Cuvurcn’s MUSICAL Vistror from Cincinnati. We 
have known it for years and can not remember when 
it ever disappointed us in its contents. The March 
number arrived Saturday, and besides its usual 
varied assortment of musical literature, contains 
at least two dollars worth of sheet music: * The 
Broken Rose,” ballad; ‘La Triomphanti,”’ polka, 
“ Soft Brown Eyes,” ballad; ‘‘ Grand March,” from 
Aida; and ‘When Stars are in the Skies.”’ The 
Visitor is of standard authority in musical circles. 
~-Des Moines Mail Car. 

CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR copies our anecdote of 
Max Maretzek’s generosity to a stupid pupil, and 
adds that ‘it must be a true anecdote, because we 
have printed it..’ The Visrrox is a wise and courte- 
ous paper, and we make our best bow. But when 
it blames us for not having included Mr. Geo. E. 
Whiting in our list of operatic composers, it is just 
a little unjust, because Mr. Whiting is not known 
as an opera composer, however excellent he may 
be and undoubtedly is in other departments of the 
art.—Philharmonic Journal. You will know some- 
thing about Mr. Whiting as an opera composer be- 
fore you are much older. 


. 

Arthur Sullivan has resigned his position at the 
Kensington Training School of Music. He has 
done so twice before on the grounds that his other 
professional engagements will not permit him to 
perform his school duties satisfactorily. He can 
well afford to give up his more laborious work, as 
he must be making money very fast. More than 
200,000 copies of ** Pinafore '’ have been sold. The 
sale of the “Pirates of Penzance’’ has already 
reached $2,000, and Mr. Sullivan is well advanced 
with the music of the first actof Mr. Gilbert's new 
libretto, which hits at the present English folly of 
exaggerated wstheticism. it is said that the sub- 
ject has suited Mr. Gilbert's sarcastic powers ad- 
mirably, and it is believed that the new musical 
satire will outdo its predecessors in popularity, 
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Maurice Srrakxosca has got ahead of Bar- 
num, and is going to bring Wagner’s “ Nibel- 
ungen Tetralogy” to America. It is said that 
Wagner demanded a million dollars a week to 
come with the show. New York will be given 
the first dose, and there will be plenty left for 
the other cities. 


Wiru the practice of musie should begin 
simple instruction in the theory, so that, step 
by step, the pupil's mind will be lead onward, 
almost imperceptibly, into the marvels of 
harmony and composition. There has been 
no fatigue, rather rest from monotony of con- 
stant finger knowledge, merely mechanical 
deudgery which most minds of any natural 
depth shrink from. 





Tuere is only one catalogued circulating 
music library in the United States. Consider- 
ing the rapidly growing interest in music, this, 
at first thonght, seems curious. In Germany 
circulating music libraries are almost as nu- 
merous as music publishers, and they are also 
frequently met with in France and England. 
But in America musical taste, and more espe- 
cially the practice of sight reading, is not in 
a condition to make such enterprises profit- 
able at the present time. 





Proritixne by the example of Cincinnati, 
and other large western cities, Boston is about 
to provide itself with a large hall for musical 
and similar entertainments—with two of them, 
in fact. Two large exposition buildings are 
being erected in the Back Bay district, by 
rival associations, and both are to be finished 
by fall. One is to contain a hall with a seat- 
ing capacity of eight thousand, and the other 
a still larger hall. A series of grand musical 
performances in both pianos are not unlikely 


New York is not quite sure about the mil- 
lion-dollar music school, concerning which we 
heard so much a few years ago. It will be re- 
membered that Maretzek was to be at the 
head, and among the teachers Clara Louise 
Kellogg was mentioned, followed by a train of 
brilliant stars. The investigation into the 
sanity of Mr. Wood, the founder of the great 
school, is now progressing, and thus far it has 
been shown that the generous old gentleman 








not only took little interest in music, but had 
never been known to go to an opera or other 
musical entertainment. He never talked 
about bis love of music, and his most frequent 
visitors do not remember of ever hearing him 
sing, nor yet of seeing any musical instrufhent 
in his house. It is, therefore, by his kin con- 
sidered impossible that Mr. Wood meant to 
leave his fortune to the establishment of a col- 
lege of music. 





Last month we remonstrated with a New 
York music paper for appropriating original 
articles from Caprcn’s Musica. Vistror with- 
out creditof any kind. The practice is not 
at all new, but has passed without comment 
from us. We observe, also, that the American 
Art Journal contains an article called “ Edu- 
cated in Music,’ which was written for and 
published in the Vistror a few months back. 
Ditson’s Record takes the same liberties with 
Mr. Seward’s article on“ Tonie Sol-Fa,” pre- 
pared for these columns. 


AN onshiiiiaa says: “ We live i in New York, 
yet we have seen no more evidence of enthu- 
siagin over the May Music Festival than over 
the Stebbins-Sullivan World's Fair scheme.” 
This from a New York musie¢ journal is un- 
seemly. This antagonistic spirit and the jeal- 
ous humors of the musician-critics tend to 
damage the social relations of artists, and to 
impede art itself. It should be the aim of 
our metropolitan friends to encourage broth- 
erly love and not to create factions. Let Mr. 
Gotthold Carlberg remember that. 


eae 
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Many Pianists but few Musicians. 





Frederic Wieck, the celebrated teacher, and 
father of Clara Schumann, used to say that 
there were plenty of piano-players, but few 
musicians. Thus a person may be a skillful 
pianist, and yet not be a musician, And 
doubtless there are multitudes even among 
music teachers who play well, but who have 
scarcely any real insight into the mysteries of 
harmony, the knowledge of which, according 
to Wieck, constitutes the true musician. And 
this superficiality in music will always exist 
so long as the study is regarded by many in- 
telligent people as merely an accomplishment, 
only an adornment of the fleeting days of 
youth, to be set aside and forgotten with the 
other things that pass away with the spring- 
time of life. 

But there is a better way of looking at 
music and its acquirement. Properly studied, 
its joys and delights do not end with the de- 
cline of digital dexterity. It is a substantial 
thing—a real thing of beauty and a true joy 
forever. But disregard of the maxim relating 
to doing well whatever is worth doing is filling 
the land with these superficial piano-players and 
robbing music-study of its greatest and en- 
during charm. Let the musical education be 
undertaken understandingly and music will be 
an inexhaustible source of gratification and 
pleasure even to the end of life. But the 
mind must have a firm grasp upon whatever 
it would retain all through the stormy voyage 





of life. Superficiality is swept away by the 
first rude tempest. 

Music should not be regarded as an ephem- 
eral evanescent bauble. Studied methodically, 
with mental as well as digital application, and’ 
itis placed at once upon the plane of other 
sciences, But so long as popular music study 
is in charge of those who not only do not 
themselves urge the importance of thorough- 
ness aside from flashy piano-playing, bat en- 
courage the notion that what they term 
“Thorough Bass” is both dry and useless, we 
can hope for bat slow improvement, and 
Wieck’s charge will remain in full foree. And 
unless it is properly taught, the science of 
music will seem devoid of interest to the 
pupil. It is so with every thing unless it is so 
presented to the mind thatit is thoroughly 
comprehended, and then it is usually pleasant. 
The mind is so constituted that whatever con- 
fuses and bewilders gives a sense of pain. 
Ideas that crowd upon each other in too rapid 
succession before each separately is fully con- 
sidered, always gives a disagreeable feeling 
akin to that produced by being obliged to per- 
form many things in a hurry. Teachers often 
weary their pupils in this way, and render 
what might be a pleasant study an irksome 
task. Music is taught too much as a me- 
chanical art, and we would like to see it take 
higher rank in America. Asa race of music- 
lovers we are not behind the old world; we 
are not deficient of fancy, and we do not lack 
that indefinable quality which we term 
“genius; but we are noticeably behind as a 
nation in knowledge and experience in the art 
of “making music”—a deficiency which can 
not much longer be excused on the plea of 
the “ newness” of our country. 


aeons 


Beethoven's Piano Music. 


With Beethoven the climax of intellectual 
piano-forte literature is reached. Schumann, 
Chopin and the other essentially “ poets of the 
piano,” with all their grace and beauty, took a 
narvow view of the mission of piano music 
compared with that of Beethoven. Thinking 
almost exclusively for the piano, the lighter 
composers could not have the same freedom 
and force as the master who knew and wrote 
for all instraments, and whose thought and 
imagination was broadened by penetration 
into the nature and soul of each. 

To understand the grandeur and beauty of 
Beethoven's piano music it is not enough to 
play the works fluently. However clear the 
touch or impassioned the expression, the per- 
former will not get near to the characteristic 
beauties of the master unless the spirit and 
humor be carefully studied—conscientiously 
studied, and even religiously. It is fashionable 
to play classical musie now, and many teach- 
ers think to encourage the cultivated taste by 
giving the works of Beethoven whenever the 
technical skill of their pupils seems to make 
such a course possible. But it will not do to 
rush into Beethoven; a careful preparation is 
absolutely necessary. The pianist must be led 
up to the master by gradual and carefully 
guarded steps. Through the works of the 
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lesser and tributary composers lies the natural 
and easy course. Mozart, Clementi, Cramer, 
are the legitimate stepping-stones, not for- 
getting the lighter composers, as Herz, 
Czerney and the fashionable writers of our own 
day. Beethoven did not write for “ teaching 
purposes.” His works are only for musicians; 
his piano-musie should only be attempted by 
good performers of ripe age, who not only feel 
the beauties of his great genius, but have also 
the power to impress those beauties upon 
others. 

The characteristics of Beethoven's piano- 
music are freshness, strength, richness of ideas 
and grandeur of expression. It is marked by 
mach eccentricity but few mannerisms, and 
no sickly sentimentality. The smallest of his 
works is full of intellectual force, and the 
_ tost brilliant passages and figures are em- 
~ ployed as a means and never as an end; they 
are not for pyrotechnic display as in the works 
of Liszt and others, but for the expression of 
certain well-developed feelings. Therefore, his 
works demand the most careful attention to 
small details; all the signs must be strictly ob- 
served, and the time marked with the utmost 
precision. And since the master himself was 
so careful to make plain his meaning in these 
particulars, there is little excuse for the 
slovenly way in which some of his works are 
played by the pianists of our day. 
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Reading at Sight. 

Sight reading, as every pianist kmows, is 
only acquired by a vast amount of practice, 
and a long ramble over music of every grade 
and description, and of various authors. 
There is not a more pleasant occupation than 
to be able to run over piece after piece with 
considerable -ease, to wander through new 
fields and to discover new beauties. 

But the difficulty is, especially with those 
away from the cities, to get at the mass of 
music which the pieasures of sight reading 
demand. Few can afford to buy every new 
piece that appears, and the selection of pieces 
to be found on the piano, however choice, be- 
comes wearying sometimes, like a thrice-told 
tale. 

Here, then, is one of the many advantages 
gained by those who subscribe for the musical 
monthlies. They receive a liberal and regular 
supply of new music suitable for prima vista 
practice, if nothing more enduring. This 
surely is an item that even the ones who, with- 
out themselves knowing why, persist in charg- 
ing such publications with the terribie crime 
of being “advertising mediums,” etc., can 
scarcely fail to appreciate. To be sure, a 
journal like the Visiror, with many thousand 
subscribers, may not always please all of them; 
it would be a miracle if, in the course of its 
ten years of life, any one issue had done this. 
But now and then something has, perhaps, 
awakened the admiration of the most exact- 
ing, and the expense of the music journals 
is so trifling, that if the music printed in them 
has served no better purpose than as lessons 
in sight reading, it has benefited all, and re- 
turned much for little. 








A good music paper, if rightly viewed, is a 
real educator, a careful, silent teacher, and a 
pleasant companion. Whoever takes such a 
paper, and carefully deciphers the little pieces 
that appear in it, from month to month, will 
find a great benefit arising therefrom, and that 
much progress has been made in the course of 
the year in the art of sight reading. Good 
teachers say that it is often injurious to dwell 
long over any one piece of music, and that if 
it is desirous to commit a piece to memory, it 
should be put by occasionally, and other music 
played, or at least read over, so as to rest the 
fingers, as well as the eyes and mind, from too 
long attention to one special composition. 
The music journal at hand supplies just the 
recreative pieces desired for this purpose. 
Some pieces may be selected for special prac- 
tice, according to individual taste and ability, 
while the others may be merely serviceable as 
lessons in sight reading. 


eae 


Short Visits. 


Announcements in regard to “National Nor- 
mal” will be made as soon as possible. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas ‘has evidently lost 
none of his popularity in New York. His 
concerts are attended by uniformly crowded 
houses, and the frequent introduction of nov- 
elties keeps the critics interested and enthusi- 
astic. ; 

An interesting discussion is in progress in 
England over the authorship of the song, 
“L’ Adieu,” which the ca a fd has long 
accepted as Schubert's. It is now said that it 
was com by a German named Weyrauch, 
and published with that name in several edi- 
tions until after Schubert's death. In 1840, 
“TL? Adieu” appeared in Paris as Schubert's, 
and afterwards piano arrangements were made 
also with Schubert's name. So goes the 
story. But if a German named Weyrauch 
really wrote the beautiful song, he probably 
wrote others as well which should be hunted 
ap. And if Schubert d'd not write “ L’ Adieu,” 
con Liszt himself has been deceived, for he 
transcribed the song with Schubert's name to 
it. Bat until some better evidence to the con- 

is pease than has yet appeared, the 
world will prefer to believe that Schubert wrote 
the beautiful “Adieu,” and that Herr Wey- 
rauch, if not a myth, was at least not much of 
& composer. 

Opera, the most popular form of musical en- 
tertainments, is but little more than two hun- 
dred years old. 

M. Andran, composer of “ Olivette,” and 
other popular operettas, is a tenor singer in 
the Paris Opera House. 

The New York Music Festival. 

The preparations for the Masic Festival in 
May assume larger proportions the nearer they 
approach completion. Every thing is on a 

nd scale, and the record of the first week in 
lay, 1881, promises to be a marked one in 
the history of music in the Metropolis. 

The building, which has been selected for 
the auditorium, the Seventh Regiment Armory, 
is being converted into a concert hall. Its 
situation is admirable—far enough up-town to 
be out of the bustle and confusion of the busi- 
ness streets, yet convenient to the elevated 
railroad stations. At these, extra stair-cases 
are to be put up to facilitate the progress of 
passengers. The Armory will seat nine thous- 
and le, and private boxes, numbering one 
hundred and fifty, are to be built, which will 
hold from three to six persons each. The 

















stage will rise in tiers, and when filled with the 


immense chorus and orchestra, wiil present an 
imposing appearance. The organ (which will 
be placed at the back of the stage) was made 


by Roosevelt & Co., and is especially adapted 
to the purposes of the Festival. The price of 
a season ticket with reserved seat (for seven 
concerts), has been fixed at $10. Arrange- 
ments are to be made with railroads for 
reduced excursion rates. 

In regard to the soloists—those already en- 
gaged are, sopranos, Mme. Gerster and Mrs. 
Imogen Brown; tenors, Signor Campanini and 
Mr. Theo. Toedt; basses, Mr. M. W. Whitney, 
Herr Henchel, Mr. Stoddard, and Mr. Rem- 
mertz; contralios, Miss Arnie Louise Cary 
and Miss Emily Winant. 

What will prove a charming feature of the 
Festival will be the singing of 1,000 young 
ladies, who will form an entirely separate body 
from the Grand Chorus, but will be supported 
in some instances by 250 boys. A hymn of 
the 15th century is one of the compositions in 
which these supplemental choruses will be 
heard. 

The programme for the whole week has been 
laid out by the conductor of the Festival, and 
four of the works to be given are by residents 
of America: O. B. Boise, F. L. Ritter, Asger 
Hamerick, and Leopold Damrosch. Handel 
is represented three times; Bach, Spontini, 
Verdi, Liszt, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Gluck, 
Weber, and Rubinstein, each once; Berlioz, 
three times; Wagner, five times; Beethoven, 
twice. 

One of the tokens of the success which the 
Festival promises to achieve, is the zeal with 
which the members of the Grand Chorus are 
prosecuting their study of the works, which 
will form an important part of the Festival 
music. These have been announced in the 
columns of the Vistron. The whole attention 
of the N. Y. Oratorio Society is now (after the 
close of the regular concert season) given to 
the Festival music; and Berlioz’ “Grand Re- 
quiem”’ is under rehearsal. 

Altogether, the outlook for a thoroughly de- 
lightfal and prosperous week of music is 
auspicious, and chief among the good result- 
ing from this Festival will be the promotion of 
New York as a musical center. The most 
casual observer can not but see how well the 
managers have profited by the May Festivals 
in Cincinnati. 





> eee em 
Home Notes. 


The much-talked-of Opera Festival was an 
undoubted success; and all the brilliant works 
enumerated in our last were given according 
to promise, with the single exception that Miss 
Swift took the trying part of “ Amneris” in 
Verdi's Aida, Mile. Valleria beingincapacitated 
by illness. The Music Hall proved an admir- 
able opera house, affording every facility for 
seeing and hearing from every point Mme. 
Gerster sang and acted charmingly in Lohen- 
grin, Lucia, and Sonnambula; Valleria created 
the greatest impressicn as “ Marguerite” in 
Faust ; and Campanini gave to his acting and 
singing an amount of power and dramatic in- 
tensity that has never been surpassed here. 
Ravelli, too, won golden opinions. He has a 
voice of purest Italian timbre, which he knows 
well how to use, and he never mars the beauty 
of his singing by gutteral or falsetto notes. 
Sig. Galassi was at his best as “Ashton” in 
Lucia; and Novara was a capital Mefestofele, 
both in Boiti’s and Gounod’s music. The re- 
ceipts of the Opera Festival exceeded sixty 
thousand dollars, leaving about seven thous- 
and net profit to the College of Music, after 
paying Mapleson’s exhorbitant demands, and 
other liberal expenses. 

The fifth Chamber Concert by the College 
Quintet took place March 3d, and was, as are 
all of these events, a delight. A brilliant 
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work of Saint-Saens formed the novelty; Miss 
Gaul was the pianist. f 


Mr. Hartdegen’s ’Cello recitals continue to have been largely attended and of special nterest 
to piano students. The programmes which have 


interest a smail circle of appreciative listeners. | jen shown to the public are generous in numbers, 

His fourth, on the 4th ult., was the best of the | and cover composers of the modern school as well 

It was more than usually in- | #8 the old masters. In the matter of repertoire Mr. 
Rummel is far ahead of Mr. Jose 


series thus far. 
teresting, owing to the production of a new 


work by Mr. Whiting—a vigorous Suite, in| and concert came off March 8d and Sth. The Pro- 


four movements: Overture, Legend, Erlking, | & 
and the Flight of Night. Mr. Whiting has 
bestowed much care upon this work, and it is 
not too much to say that it is a splendid speci- 
men of the musical art, and it made a deep 
= upon all who were so fortunate as 
to hear it. 


The College of Music continues to be the | The “Magic Flute’’ was an enchanting piece of 
orchestral work, and Miss Winant sang in her usual 


scene of occasional jarrings and strife, as all | conscientious and artistic manner. The Saint-Saens 
institutions occupying a quaisi-public position, | Concerto gave Mr. Rummel an opportunity to ex- 


and in which the welfare of many persons is . 


bound, seem destined to be. The latest move, | tone that melted into the orchestra's entrances. 
not suggestive of peace and harmony, was the | The Schubert Symphony was the master-piece of 
the occasion, and concluded the programme. 


departure of Miss Emma Cranch from the 


classic shades of Music Hall. Miss Cranch, | was the first joint rehearsal of the six collections 
for causes which seemed to her sufficient, re-| of singers who are to form the Grand Chorus of 
1200 voices at the May Music Festival. The ‘Tower 
of Babel”’ and * Dettingen Te Deum” were sung in 


signed her place in the college faculty, and 
has joined her talents to the new music school | , 
of Messrs. Schneider, Foley and Mees. 

Thus far we have learned of three local com- 


posers who are at work upon works with which | ter, who plays the harp, are to give five afternoon 


to capture the one thousand dollars offered by | © 
the May Festival Committee for the best com- 


position, for performance in May, 1882. concert, assisted by Christian Fritech tenor. G. 
. : ‘apini, s, C. Hasselbrink, violin, E. Weiner, 
The second piano recital by Mr. Adolph | gute. Wm. R’ Case, piano, and C. E. Pratt, accom- 


Carpé¢’s papile, at Miss Nelson's Cincinnati | panist. 


College of Music, was given on the 5th ult. 
The programme was most interesting, setting 


for the piano. The performers were Misses 


Heffley, Helmekamp, and Westhener. Bee- 


( 


afforded a rare treat to the large audience and Juliet,” 
present. thoren. Mr. Rafael Joseffy w 


The Musical Club proposes to encourage 
creative talent in our home composers, and 
offers two prizes: One of $200 for the best 
string quartet, and one of $100 for the one 
next in merit. The composition must consist 
of four movements, and take from twenty to 
forty minutes in its performance. The prize 


matinee recitals, which will run through March 


this body of singers to provide the richest and 
grandest vocal music at the coming Festival. 


Bishop will sing. 


soiree, March 8th, will perform compositions by 
Ries, Brahms, von Wilm, and Mozart. Mr. 8. B. 
forth many fine works by the greatest writers | Mills and Miss Marie Schelle are the soloists. 


Fisher, Kinney, Levi, and Allen; and Messrs. paper me a oS 


canta * a? . - | conductor—has five works on its programme for its 
thoven's Egmont overture, and works ex fifth public rehearsal and concert, to take place this 


hibiting most striking contrasts, by Mozart, | week: Overture to Schiller’s * Demetrius,” Rhein- 
Liszt, Bach, Chopin, Weber, and Schumann, | berger; Concerto No. 3, for string orchestra, Bach; 


A GROWING TASTE FOR CHAMBER MuSIC—NEw Music 


sas . . chamber music in Boston. Mr. 
compositions will be performed at the Club | (ore vere given at the Tremont Temple. one of 


Mr. Franz Rumme! has arranged two series of 


nd April. Those which have been already given 


The Symphony Society's fifth ublic rehearsal 


ramme was as follaws: 


Overture, . ‘*Magic Flute,’’ . Mozart. 
Orchestra. 

Aria from ‘“‘Mitranes,” . A . Rossi. 
Miss Winant and Orchestra. 
Concerto in G Minor, A . Saint-Saens. 
Mr. Rummel and Orchestra. 
Symphonyinc, . > . .  Schudert. 
Orchestra. 


ibit fire and energy ; and in the second movement 
e imbued the piano with a certain liquidness of 


Something which came very near being a concert 


way that proved against all doubt the ability of 


Mr. George W. Morgan, organist, and his dangh- 
oncerts during March ; and at the first Mme. Anna 


March llth, Blanche Rosevelt will give a 


The New York Philharmonic Club at its fifth 


Mile. Rubini, said to be a soprano of considerable 


The Philharmonic Society—Theodore Thomas, 


Joncerto for pene Schumann; Fantasie. “* Romeo 
Swendsen; Symphony Pastorale, Bee- 
be the only soloist, 

March 8th. A. M. K, 


ahs 
eee 


Boston. 





HALLS AND PROSPECTIVE FESTIVALS~ RECENT CON- 

CERTS—ORCHESTRAL MUsic—How ENGLISH OPERA 

FLOURISHES aT THE HuB—EtTc. 

It is evident that there is a pais taste for 
ng's recent con- 


recitals, 
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. Oratorio Society with a heartiness that showed real 


Masic in New York. 


for the month of February was the 25th, when Han- 
del’s *‘ L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, ed Il Moderato’’ was 
erformed for the first time in America, by the Ora- 


orio Society. It is a beautiful work, snd i is a mission fee to all except students in the Conserva- 


cause for wonder why it has not been heard here 
before. As every one knows, the words L' Allegro 
and I] Penseroso are by Milton, and these Handel 
has separated and placed in juxtaposition. The 
third part, I] Moderato, was written by Charles Jen- 
nens, and was much admired by Handel. The 
strength of the work is in the spirit of contrast 
which is presented by Mirth and Melancholy, and 
without the closing theme, : 
“Thy pleasures moderation give, 

And we with thee will truly live,”’ 
the hearer would be uncertain which to choose. 
The choruses are all short and were sung by the 


enjoyment in their labor. The first chorus, in 
which Mirth is ushered in, was applauded so tre- 
mendously that it was repeated. Herr Henchel was 
in fine voice, and the precision and ease with which 
he executed runs and difficult passages, was never 
more Sepgreet. The sopranos were Mrs. Julia 
Rosenwald and Miss Abbie Whinnery. Miss Emily 
Winant was allotted a contralto solo, and Mr. Theo. 
Toedt filled the tenor parts. 

At Mr. Joseffy’s concluding recital of the series 
which he gave for the benefit of three benevolent 
societies of this city, he was assisted by Mr. Her- 
mon Brandt, violinist. Seven numbers were on 
the programme, all of which Mr. Joseffy tag be 
with the wonderful fluency and grace which he has 
taught New York to expect from him. Mr. Brandt 
accompanied him in a Beethoven sonata, opus 47. 








pleas — to nears od gee of boo gp to-night; 
, ond. an r. Sherw and other artists contemplate 
Undoubtedly the red-letter day in musical circles concerts during April aud May. The New England 
Conservatory recitals, which furnish some choice 
chamber music. are always largely attended. 


our largest halls, and at high prices, were largely 
attended. It is said the audiences were the largest 
ever known ata chamber concert in Boston. Mr. 
Arthur Foote is giving a course of eight trio concerts, 
at which the attendance is large; and Mr. 
Adamowski, the violinist, and Mr. Preston, the 


Lately it has beeome the fashion te charge an ad- 


tory. ‘ 
The Euterpe isa pire club, which at present is 
devoting itself to the encouragement and cultiva- 
tion of string quartet playing. ree concerts have 
already been given this season, and two—both of 
which are to be — by members of the New York 
Philharmonic Club—are to follow. Meantime it 
has become fashionable to employ string quartets 
of professional oe for private musical parties. 
The Beethoven Club has had a number of such en- 
gagements on Beacon street, the past winter. 
he Harvard Musical Association closed its series 
of concerts on the 8d inst., the audience being an 
uncommonly large one. Miss Lillian Bailey—as her 
name then was, but Mrs. Lillian Henschel, as it 
now is—and Mr. George Henschel sang, and a con- 
cert overture composed by the latter, and a very 
beautiful work.was played under the conductorship 
of the composer. As a conductor, no less than asa 
singer and a composer, Mr. Henschel proved highly 
successful, and there is already much talk about 
inviting him to conduct the rts next year. 
Mr. Louis Maas, who bas lately arrived in this 
country from Leipzig, where he was for some time 
a professor in the Conservatory. and as such be- 
came well knuwn to many American students, 
played an original piano-forte com position—a Con- 
certo in C minor. e work was rather heavy and 
uninteresting, and asa player Mr. Maas seemed to 





been better drilled than ever this year, played Bee- 
thoven’s Kighth gy age and one of the *Le- 
onore"’ overtures, by the same composer, as well 
as the Henschel overture. with good effect. 

It has already been decided by the Harvard Mu- 
sical Association to give a series of concerts next 
year, and the movement foreshadowed in my last 
etter looking to the formation ofa ore 
on a permanent basis, with a und to pay the 
men for their work in rehearsals and concerts, is 
gaining such ground, that an orchestra worthy the 
name seems to be among the certainties. 

The new Philharmonic Society gave its first con- 
cert on the 10th inst. The orchestra numbered 
about forty, beng eee the old Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with Mr. Bernhard Listemann as con- 
ductor. There was a public rehearsal on the 8th, 
with a small attendance, and at the concert, to 
which only subscribers and their families and 
friends were admitted, there was a very large audi- 
ence. The programme was as follows: 
Overture—‘‘Iphigenie in Aulie,” . Glick, 
Piano-forte solo—* Chromatic fantasia 


and fugue, 6s pak te 
W. H. Sherwood. 
Symphony No. 4 4 ° - « Beethoven, 
Concerto in A minor, - «» «» +» Schumann. 
W. Hf. Sherwood. 
Serenade for strings with ‘cello, . Volkmann. 
Sigurd Slembe—Sym phonic introduction 
to Bjornson’s drama of same name, Svendsen, 
The chief fault found with the above programme 
was that it was heavy and ‘too much of a much- 
ness.” The concert bore many evidences of has’ 
preparation, and the orchestra did not play as w 
as it did earlier in the season at its own concerts. 
Mr. Sherwood showed himself, as he always does. 
an artist of rare excellenee. His performance of 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia 


which is to come off on the 5 

Mr. B. J. Lang's two concerts on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary and the 10th of March, gave us several inter- 
ues works, as follows: — in F ma. op. 55, 
for piano-forte, flute, ¢ horn, and bassoon, 
by Rubinstein; Sinfonietta, op. 188, for two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two horns, and two bas- 
soons,  § ; Octet in E flat major, op. 20, for 
four violins, two violas, and two violoncellos, by 
Mendelssohn; Octet in D minor, for piano-forte, 
violin, viola, violoncello, double bass, flute, clarinet, 
and horn, by Rubenstein ; Concerto in A minor. for 
four piano- eo by four violins, two 
violas, violoncello, and ble bass, by Bach. At 
the first concert Mr. F. Korbay, of New York, as- 
sisted as vocalist, and ng second, Mrs. Hum- 


+ i ye were printed on stiff, thick . and 
r. Lang was much annoyed by the noise the 
made. At the second concert he was determines 
there should be no such rustling; and there was 
nen e ee ope being printed on tissue 
paper, and being capable of making a noise no 
more than as be napkins. 

The Arli Club, a male chorts under the di- 
rection of Mr. W. J. Wineh, gave an excellent con- 
cert at the Tremont Tem on the 7th, aided b 
Mr. De Seve, violinist, Mr. " ist, pion | 
Mr. G. W, Chadwick, as organist. The singing was 
much better than in the eurly part of the season. 
d beautiful 


One of the pieces sung was a new an 
ae Mr. Chadwick, entitled *‘ Margarita.” 
r. 


by ve 

Schumann, Liszt, M wski, and Weber, 
songs by Mozart. Liszt, Schubert, and Verdi. Miss 
Howe sang delightfully. She is a brilliant young 
vesaiies of this city, w oe Just bs : lec agers 
eno to secure the position of chie 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn (Rev. Mr. Beecher's), 

a prospect of mak- 
ing much more. She received her musical educa- 
tion at the New E: d Conservatory of Music, 
studying with Miss Sarah Fisher, and comes all the 
way from Brooklyn to Boston every Monday to re- 
sume her studies. She has eiteady red in 
concerts with great success, and is sure to be heard 
of in a prominent way hereafter. 

The ton Conservatory of Music gave a matinee 
at Wesleyan Hall, on the 4th inst. e chief feat- 
ure was piano-forte playing by the pupils, under 
direction of Mr. H,. P. Chelins, CLIFFORD. 

Boston, Mass., March 15th. 


The Evghish Mozart, 


To the Editor of Church's Musical Visitor: 

While there is more truth than a little in 
your article on “ Creative Musical Talent” in 
March bf sie te seems to me that your charge 
against English musical talent is too sweeping. 
There have been English composers whose 
genius has resisted the influence of time and 
the changes of fashion, though the younger 
generation of composers do not seem to be 
greatly inspired, it is true. Had Henry Pur- 








lack mame m, although there was much to ad- 
mire in his execution. e orchestra, which has 





cell lived at a later day, not even Mozart 
would outshine him! But living at a time 
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when the powers of orchestral effects were un- 
known, he had not the insight into instru- 
mentation, or the means at command, such as 
inspired the great German masters. But 
what composer, notwithstanding, could more 
exquisitel than Purcell has done in the music 
of the “’ Tempest,” accomplish the seemingly 
impossible task of realizing the description of 
the enchanted isle as being— 


“ Full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt 
not y” 


And the music of “Fair isle, all isles excel- 
ling” is worthy of Mozart in his happiest 
moments. Aw Ewouisn Musictay. 


othe 
°or 


: Foreign Notes. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the a 
duction of Mozart's first classical opera, “ Ido- 
meneo,” has just been celebrated by —_ ri- 
ate performances in various parts of Ger- 
many. “Idomeneo, Re di Creta, ossia Ilia e 
Idamante. Dramma per musica in tre atti” 
wae first performed at Munich on January 25, 
1781, resulting in a most unequivocal success 
for the young composer, then twenty-five years 


of age. 

The Dresden Conservatorium has just cele- 
brated, by an appropriate festive concert, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its existence. 
Reissiger, Krebs, and Rietz have, during this 
period, taken active parts in the artistic man- 
agement of the institution, the present direc- 
tor of which is Dr. Wallner. 

According to the Vienna Presse, Herr Paul 
Joukowsky, a gifted artist who has followed 
Richard Wagner from Italy to his Bavarian 
abode, has already designed numerous sketches 
for the different scenes of the first and second 
acts of ‘ Parsifal.”” The instrumentation of 
the work, the sogeel adds, is steadily 
gressing under the hands of the master; Herr 
Josef Rubinstein being at the same time 
busily engaged upon the piano-forte arrange- 
ment of the score, following the poet-com- 
poser step by step in his progress. 

A new opera from the pen of the able com- 

. Herr rt Emmerich, entitled “ Van 
k,” will shortly be produced at the Stutt- 
gart Hoftheater. 

M. Lamoureux, the former director of the 
orchestra at the Paris Opera, has formed a so- 
ciety for the performance of orchestral music 
every Sunday afternoon, under the style of So- 
ciete des Nouveaux Concerts. The concerts 
are to be held at the Paris Theatre du Chateau 
@ Eau. 

At the Paris Opera the greatest activity is 
being displayed in the rehearsals of M. Gou- 
nod's new opera, “Le ‘Tribute de Zamora.” 
M. Gounod is indefatigable in revising and re- 
—_ tn loo, t sare being deter- 
mi is expected operatic novelty 
shall be perfect in every detail. 

Notwithstanding the habitual antagonism 
exhibited by Parisian audiences against Herr 
Wagner's Music, M. Colonne, the director of 
the Chatelet Concerts, has ventured to intro- 
duce, in one of his recent programmes, the 
ac to gfe characteristic “Ride of the 

alkyries” (La chevauchee des Walkyries), 
from ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen.” The effect 
irresistible; storms of applause fol- 

wed the mance, and the piece had to 
be repeated at the following concert. 

Sabseriptions are being raised for the pur- 

of erecting a monument to Ole Bull at 
n, in Norway. 

An opera, “Le Partisan,” from the pen of 
the Count d’Osmond, one of the oti R ced to 
the Rerue des deux Mondes, is shortly to be 
brought out at the Theatre Italien, at Nice. 


The number of Italian operas brought out 








during the past year is, according to the Leip- 





zig Signale, thirty-nine, including “ Don Gio- | 
vanni d'Aastria,” by Marchetti; “Cola di Ri- 
enzi,” by Ricci; “Il Sogno d’Amore,” by | 
Bellini; “Il Figliuol Prodigo,” by Ponchielli; | 
aud * Maria di Gand,”’ by Tito Mattei. 

Arrigo Boito has recently met with a most 
enthusiastic reception by the people of Padua, 
his native town. After the first performance 
there of his opera “ Mefistofele,” a banquet 
was given in honor of the composer, who was, 
moreover, presented with a_ silver laurel 
wreath, and an artistically adorned address, 
on the first page of which three palm leaves 
are represented, in happpy allusion to the his- 
torical Goethe Palm,” still existing in the bo- 
tanical gardens of Padua. The author of 
“Faust,” when visiting the town in the year 
1787, greatly admired the plant in question, 
and, being likewise an adept in natural 
science, probably added some botanical ob- 
servations on the occasion. The palm be- 
came henceforth known as the “Goethe 
Palm,” while an admirer of the poet, Signor 
Visiani, caused a tablet to be affixed to the 
tree, bearing the following inscription: “Jo- 
hann Wolfgang Goethe, poet and naturalist, 
has, in 1787, derived from this palm the sug- 
gestion and the proofs for his theory of the 
“ Metamorphosis of Plants.” 


M. Gavaert, the director of the Bruxelles 
Conservatoire, is just now engaged =e the 
composition of a cantata entitled, “ Het volk 
van Gent,” which is to be produced this year. 

Anton Rubinstein’s concert-tour in Spain is 
said to be attended by a series of ovations un- 
exampled even in the experience of this 
much-admired pianist. The enthusiasm cre- 
ated by his playing is, in fact, described as 
“ fabulous.”"—London Musical Times. 

—_————+- 900 
How not to Train a Choir. 


“ Of all the irksome and difficult tasks which 
have ever fallen to the lot of mortals,” says the 
author of a recent pamphlet, “ there is nothing 
that so tries temper and patience as that of 
teaching a village choir. The work is said to 
rival that of penal servitude, though I am 
thankful that I do not speak of the comparison 
from personal experience.” Such an opening 
sentence is in itself a complete confession of 
the incapacity of the author's method, and 
makes us wonder why he has written at all. 
What he finds irksome, others, with an intelli- 
gent system, find ea#y and pleasant. He pro- 
ceeds, like the proverbial bad workman, to 
abuse his materials; to caricature the villagers 
and the choirs which they form. It will be 
found a good plan, we are told, before com- 
mencing any piece, to let the voices first sing 
through the seale in which the music is writ- 
ten, up and down. calling each note “ah,” and 
holding it while the conductor counts four 
slowly, accompanying it on the instrument. 
“ At every practice,” it is said, “a little time 
should be devoted to instruction in notation. 
If you make your voices understand ever so 
little of time and the use of notes, the knowl- 
edge will be found invaluable later on.” We 
should have thought that this study of nota- 
tion, which is merely thrown in as an “extra,” 
was just the one thiug which the rustics should 
learn before all others to fit them for their 
work. But it appears not. It is the old story 
of teaching by ear, laboriously and ineffect- 
ively—the “do it again” method, if we must 
give it a name. The next stage of the 
“method” is explained at length, and we can 
not resist quoting it: 

“Having drilled your trebles regularly for, 
say, a month or six weeks, you may then draft 
in your parts. Here your real troubles begin ; 
for the trebles, although able to get on fairly 
well when practicing by themselves, are dis- 
concerted beyond sil measure as soon as the 








‘parts’ are introduced, and go floundering 
vy through one-half the notes of the scale, 


producing such a jumble as no human being 
who has not had practical experience of the 
fact can conceive. Do not despair; all will 
come right in the end. Practice the voices of 
each part separately with the instrument, and 


in doing so adhere to the following method: 
The tenor notes should be played an octave 
higher than written, or, better still, the note 
written and the octave above ; the alto part, if 
played in single notes, should be the notes as 
written, but advantage will be gained by add- 
ing the octave above. The bass should be 
played as written, or the octave below may be 
added. By the adoption of this plan the notes 
are rendered with more sharpness and bril- 
liancy, and the voices are materially assisted. 
Each part should be gone through separately 
three or four times, and then altogether with 
the trebles. By way of variation you may oc- 
casionaily play single notes, beating time vig- 
orovsly with the unoccupied hand on the side 
of the instrument. A good deal of patience 
is required for this training, but with perse- 
verance will come success.” 

That patience is required for such a course 
of training we can well believe. The author 
is on the best of terms with his plans; evi- 
dently he considers them first rate; his inno- 
cence is charming. He has, in fact, taken the 
trouble to write down and explain the process 
which is going on in hundreds of villages at 
the present time. Other people, though they 
may use this wearisome process, have at least 
sufficient sense of humor to say nothing about 
it. An uneasy consciousness that it is clumsy 
and unfruitful keeps them silent. The “or- 
ganizing choirmaster”’ has told us all about it, 
and in doing so has conferred a favor on the 
future historian of parochial music. In con- 
cluding, the author takes the reader into his 
confidence, and assures him that the reason of 
his own success as a teacher is that he “had 
the happy knack of amusing at the same time 
that he was trying toinstruct.” Amusing cer- 
tainly he is to those who are in possession of a 
better method; but as we throw the pamphlet 
aside, we can not but feel for the rustics who, 
in a thousand parishes, are submitted to such 
uninteresting and unproductive drill_—Sol-fa 
Reporter. a 


Schamann’s Piano Music. 





Except Chopin and Mendelssohn, writes Herr 
Paner, no composer was so adapted to small 
forms as Schumann, whose works in this 
branch form quite an era in musical history. 
They display intellectual richness and a ro- 
mantic tendency, but can not be properly ap- 
preciated in the concert room, for they invite 
discussion and comment, not one of their least 
charms being the intellectual activity they in- 
itiate—they touch a chord not yet sounded, 
and each presented a poetic background 
Schumann was very fond of poetry, especially 
of the writer popularized by Carlyle, Jean 
Paul (Richter), also of Ruchert and Heine. 
Schumann lived in a world of his own, but one 
that was so rich and full that he heeded not 
the outer one. Although he wrote many large 
works he was more successful in the smaller 
ones, not being sufficiently acquainted with 
technical details of instrumentation for per- 
fection in the former. His “Album Leaves” 
and “Album for the Young” offer a rich va- 
riety of little scenes; they are complete genre 
pictures. 

27 EOE RES SS 


New Music Books. 


John Church & Co. issue this month Mr. W. 
F. Sherwin's “ Heart and Voice in the Sunday- 
School,” a new book of vigorous and graceful 
songs, in the compilation of which the editor 
has had the assistance of many of the leading 
American writers of sacred song. Dr. Geo. F. 
Root and Mr. J. R. Murray are special con- 
tributors to “ Heart and Voice,” and we do not 
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hesitate to say that it is a most delightful 
book for Sunday Schools, fully meriting the 
wide circulation it will doubtless have, 

“The Chorus Castle,” to be issued this 
month, isa book for advanced singing classes, 
conventions and choral societies. It is full of 
strong, bright musie and choice part-songs, 
humorous and sentimental. Used in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Root's already popular “ Palace 
of Song,” the new “Chorus Castle” will prove 
of great value during the summer campaign. 

The “True Piano-Tuner” is an instructive 
little pamphlet for pianists, and especially 
those who live distant from the cities, where 
good tuners are not accessible. The object of 
this work is to point out the defects in pianos, 
their cause and remedies, without, however, 
advising those wholly ignorant of masic and 
the instrument to undertake immediately the 
delicate task of tuning. The construction of 
the piano is explained and illustrated. Then 
follow chapters on various methods of tuning; 
theory of sound; minor defects in pianos and 
their causes; reed organ-tuning, ete. Whether 
for the purpose of practical tuning or to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the piano-mechanism, 
every player should have the “ True Tuner.” 

The ‘‘ Kinder-Garten” system of instruction 
has found its way into music, and the “Kinder- 
Garten Piano School” affords a delightful 
“first step" in piano playing, It contains 
several features peeuliar to this system, among 
them the printing of notes that are sharped 
in red, the flatted ones in blue. Little rhymes 
and pictures scattered through the book both 
interest and instruct the youthful mind. 

All of the above-mentioned books will be 
found advertised in this number of the Visiror. 

——_—_——_— —& 60 ——_—_____ 


Homely Incidents Musically Illustrated. 





A great number of poetical forms—the idy}l, 
rhapsody, ode, elegy, are imitated in home 
music. Itis most amusing to look over the 
names in a catalogue, for there is scarcely a 
natural incident that has not been musically 
illustrated. English, French and German ba- 
bies may be rocked to sleep by a cradle song, 
a berceuse, or a Wiegenlied. The lover, the 
soldier, the shepherd, reaper, huntsman, sailor, 
fisher, blacksmith, Spanish hidalgo, and lonely 
orphan, all have their representatives. There 
is music for every act of life from the christ- 
ening to the funeral. The times of day too 
have afforded interesting material. It might 
have been expected that a little rest would be 
granted from midnight to sunrise, but the en- 
ergetic Stephen Heller has written ‘Sleepless 
Nights,” to be played probably by those un- 
happy sufferers whose eyelids “ Nature's soft 
nurse ... . will not shut down.” Among 
natural phenomena take water alone, and we 
find ‘“ Les gouttes d'eau,” “ Rivalet,” ‘ Cas- 
cade,” and innumerable similar names. It 
must, indeed, be confessed that more ingenuity 
is sometimes to be found in the titles than in 
the music. Such examples of lack of inven- 
tion might lead one to think meanly of mod- 
ern composition were it not that such men as 
Sterndale Bennett, Stephen Heller, Henselt, 
Schulhoff, etc., have written many works well 
worth hearing, and which afford opportunity 
for skilled pertormance. 

+ eee 
Eighty Years Ago. 


Let us imagine ourselves as living in the 
year 1800; and let us examine the musical 
position of the world at that time. 

Mozart having completed the too-short term 
of his life, had died in 1791, leaving his con- 
temporary, Haydn (older by nearly a quarter 
of a century), to write, after his (Mozart's) 
death, his finest works—the Saloman set of 
symphonies, the later six symphonies, the 
“Creation” (finished in 1798), and, lastly, the 
‘ Seasons,” completed just before the close of 





1799. Beethoven had as a young man of 
twenty-three, studied in 1793 under Haydn, giv- 
ing to the world as the century closed the best 
works of his first period. So far as regards 
Teutonic influence, therefore, no finer time 
could be quoted. In France, when 1800 
dawned, Cherubini was in his prime; Boildieu 
was twenty-five; Auber, eighteen; Meyerbeer, 
nine; Rossini, eight, and Donizetti, three. 
French art, therefore, especially opera, had 
reached a high point in its progress. Turning 
to England we find the popularity of Haydn, 
through his visit to that country in 1791, then 
at its greatest, and as yet uneclipsed in the 
musical mind by the light of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven—so soon to outshine him; we find 
Cramer, at the age of thirty, in the full tide of 
his renown “as a performer on the pianoforte 
unrivaled ;"’ Clementi (at whose birth Handel 
was alive, whilst at his death Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, and Weber were buried) was in 1800 liv- 
ing, highly honored and beloved. 

Taking a cosmopolitan view, therefore, we 
may say that when the present century opened, 
it dawned on the most auspicious period in the 
history of the art, when the great promises of 
future development seemed to be made— 
promises which assuredly the works of Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms, and 
Wagner have fulfilled. 

ae 


Renting Pianos with Privilege of Pur- 
chase. 


Maria L Walters recently brought suit 
against a city piano house to reverse a judg- 
ment of the Superior Court, where the action 
was brought for the unlawful conversion of a 
piano. It appeared the piano was leased by 
Maria L. Walters with the privilege of pur- 
chase, under a contract such as is frequently 
made by piano dealers, and contained the 
usual provisions against removal and abuse of 
the instrament. The piano lid having been 
injured by the explosion of a coal oil lamp, 
the owner had it removed for repairs, and 
thereupon the defendants for this and other 
reasons claimed there was a breach of the con- 
tract of lease, and took the piano, and, as 
plaintiff alleged, disposed of it. The plaintiff 
then sued for the value. 

The judge announced the opinion, re- 
marking that leases of this kind have been 
passed upon in the Supreme Court, in similar 
cases, the holding in 25th O. 8. being that in 
case of a simple renting, with privilege of pur- 
chase, unless the purchaser complied with the 
terms of the lease, be was not entitled to the 
possession of the instrument. Though it 
seemed a hard case, where a party had paid 
three-fourths of the purchase money, that the 
instrument should then be taken away, yet the 
party had made the contract, and the Court 
could not vary the terms of it. 

+ 00 


Talent—Whatis it? 


What do you understand by talent? Talent 
is a word that has cothe into Its present use by 
slow degrees. Talent was the name of a Ro- 
man coin; talent was the name of a Jewish 
measure, It was not until of late a term refer- 
ring to mental qualities. You remember the 
parable of the man who traveled into a far 
country, and placed his goods in the care of 
his servants, assigning to each several man ac- 
cording to his special ability. To one he gave 
five talents, to one two, another one. He 
that had five talents traded with them, and 
produced other five; he that had two traded 
likewise, and gained other two; he that had 
one talent digged in the ground, and buried his 
lord's money. And when the lord of these 





good and faithful servant; thou hast done well 
and faithful with few things, I will make thee 
ruler of many things.”” And when he came to 
him who had buried his treasure, his lord said 
to him, “ Wicked and slothful servant, hadst 
thou Dp my treasure to the exchangers, I 
should now receive my own with usury. Take 
from him, therefore, the talent he has, and give 
it him that has ten talents; for to every one 
that hath shall be given, and from him that 
not shall be taken away even that which he 
has.” And this is the case throughout all our 
life, throughout all our career. These talents 
(clevernesses we are disposed to call them— 
mental qualities) are the treasure that is en- 
trusted to our care. We must place it at in- 
terest, we must double that capital, we must 
show fruitful husbandry, so that when the time 
for rendering an account of our life’s proceed- 
ings comes to its date, we may nce the 
ten for the five. We must not bury the one 
talent in the earth and prevent it from its 
proper and fullest fructification. 





Unmusical Ministers. 


Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun said so many 
true things that Scotland became too hot to 
hold him, and he fled to the Continent, leaving 
his estates to be confiscated. But one memora- 
ble utterance of his the whole world saw the 
wisdom of and made proverbial. ‘ Let me,” he 
said, “make the songs of a people and I care 
not who makes their laws.” It was the terse 
epigrammatic statement of the fact that a 
nation is swayed through its emotions, and that 
the great popular channel of emotion is music. 
But religion certainly takes as deep a hold on 
life as politics. If music is so potent a factor 
that it is as powerful as law, then certainly it is 
one that the clergy should lay hold on with 
all their might. But they too have their axiom. 
Perhaps they have not formulated it, but they 
have acted uponit. “ Let us,” they say, “ make 
the sermons for the people, and any one that 
chooses may make their devotional music.” 
And any one that chooses has done so. At one 
end of the church has been the sermon, at the 
other, psalmody, dull, nasal, drawling, and with- 
out merit, or worse, still, arrangements of ope- 
ratic melodies, harmonizations of scraps cut 
out here and there from pianoforte works, sere- 
nades, nocturnes, even waltzes. A bit here 
from some mass, and there from a symphony, 
in fact a mere haphazard collection of tunes, 
flashy or devotional, bad or good, according 
as it happened, whether the organist had a 
leaning toward negro minstrelsy or toward 
classic art. 

So it has come about that through ignorance 
and supineness in the clergy, that greatest aid 
to devotion, heaven-born music, has been 
treated with contempt, and left to the rudest 
chance. The ministers have not thought it 
worth their while to make this all-important 
branch of the service any part of their study. 
No professors of it are to be found in their 
divinity schools. Not one in twenty of the 
orthodox clergy, we venture to say, could sit 
down at piano of organ and play one of those 
tunes that make so vital a part of their devo- 
tional rites. Nor have they the training or dis- 
crimination to know whether what goes on at 
the other end of the church is fit or unfit—the 
devil's music or Gods music. 


~~ 





Home Music-Worship. 
As we have hinted, the estimation 
in which young hold music depends 
maser upon estimation in which it is 


held by their elders in the house. We 
‘maaan that where the art is duly BB | 


men returned and claimed an account of their | some little indication of this reverence will be 
service, to him that had ehanged his five tal-| found even in the nursery, where, among the 


ents into ten, to him who had changed his two 
talents into four, he exclaimed, ‘ Well done, 


portraits of Shakespeare, Milton, and other 
great literary poets, there may be perchance 
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few of those musical poets who are gradually 
rising to a level with the older artists of the 
world, Thus early being made to place on an 
equality the really great missionaries of intel- 
lectual progress, children, so far from wonder- 
ing, when they hear the composers and au- 
thors who have immortalized themselves by 
their works so considered by those whose ex- 
perience has taught them to appreciate their 
compositions at their just value, they are 
rather inclined to marvel at persons who are 
dis to underrate them. We remember 
to have heard a great pianoforte master say to 
his papils, “ Listen to me attentively whilst I 
am with you, and when | am away, always 
fancy that I am by your side during your prac- 
tice’ _ Can not we believe, then, that a young 
child who sees the beautiful face of Mozart, 
for example, whilst he is playing his easier 
musi¢ in the nursery, may carry that face with 
him through many years, and thus fee! his in- 
fluence around him during the performance of 
his more abstruse works ? 
In the olden’ times it would have been per- 
fectly useless to advocate the necessity of 
' making our homes musical; because, however 
desirable, it was sie ply impossible for any bat 
those who could well afford to pay for luxuries 
to buy either good compositions or the instru- 
ments to play them upon. Both these diffi- 
culties are now removed; and we only counsel 
those who avail themselves of this altered state 
of things not to imagine that they have done 
their duty when they have placed a good piano- 
forte in their drawing-room and good music in 
their library. We hear much of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Handel, and other great com rs 
having taken their place as “household dei- 
ties’ in the present day; but what is the use 
of being surrounded by “household deities” 
4 ve not teach our children to worship 
_ them 
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, SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES. 


[Only the best and most successful are noticed 
in this list.] 





oo 
SOFT BROWN EYES.” 
Song, by Henry Tucker, Key C, price 40 ots. 
Tucker has written many pretty songs, and this 
one will compaic favorably with the best of them. 
The melody is fresh and far removed from the com- 
monplace; an exquisite encore song. 
.“ I know two eyes, two soft brown eyes, 
‘o eyes as sweet and dear 
As ever danced in glad surprise 
Or melted with a tear; 
In whose fair rays a heart may bask— 
owed rays serene. 
But, little maid, you may not ask 
Whose eyes I mean.” 


“A REVERIE.” 
Song, by Eva Bates, Key Ab, price 30 ots. 
A semi-rel m, set to quiet “p ropriate 
t 


igious 
music. Itis not often that a song of this kind offers 
the attractions presented by this one. It must have 


many admirers. 
‘ 
“ BUGLE SONG.” 
Song, by A. L. P., Key Db, price 30 cts. 
A really Ane setting of Tennyson's poem. It is of 





4 express. Specimen of eithvr book sent postpaid on 


OUR LEONA.” 
Song and Chorus, Key G, price 30 cts. 
An easy, pretty song of the popular order, with 
well-arranged chorus. 


“Our Leona, dear Leona! 
We shall see her never more 
Till we cross the crystal river— 
Meet her on the golden shore.’’ 


“ 
THAT LITTLE MAIDEN’S NAME.” 
Song, Key E, price 30 ots. 

This little song will please most singers, both by 
the attractiveness of the melody and prettily ar- 
ranged piano accompaniment. The words are the 
same as in “Soft Brown Eyes,’ Henry Tucker's 
favorite new song. 


“LET ME DREAM OF MY YOUTH.” 
Song by Wendell Schiel, Key D, price 30 cts. 
Pretty words that carry one back to “ The innocent 


melody and skillfully written accompaniment. 
Altogether an unusually good song. 


“THE SYREN.” 
Rondo for Soprano, by Max Maretzek, Key F, price 75c. 


the needs of concert singers. And in the Syren he 
has given usa waltz song full of good points. Singers 
will find it well worthy of attention, whether for 
public or private use. 





Instrumental, 


“ROD AND GUN GALLOP.”, 
By Leon Levoy, Key G, 2, price 20 cts. 
This is number 14 of the popular “Getting Ahead’ 


of the lot. 


“a 
THE NIGHT PATROL.” 
Nocturne, by J. Kafka, Key F, price 50 cts. 
This effective composition is fully as good as the 
famous ‘Turkish Patrol,” and it will doubtless 
have as many admirers. 


ae 
ADVANCE MARCH.” 
By A. Bierly, Ke, C, 3, price 30 cts. 
A bright, showy piece, fall of vim, and not tod 
difficult for players of ordinary abilities. 


“SYLVAN QUEEN SCHOTTISCHE.” 
By Leon Levoy, Key Bb, 2, price 20 o's. 
Another of the “Getting Ahead” pieces, and a 
very good one. Teachers find this set of little 
compositions of great value in their work. 





Wew Chorus Book! 
Taw 


"CHORUS CASTLE,” 


By. Geo. F. Root. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright and 
grand choruses, secular and sacred, and elegant 
glees and part songs, humorous and sentimental. 


@a@P-EVERY PIECE TESTED. ey 


** Chorus Castle” is filled with music for practice 
and —_ performance; there is no space devoted 
to elementary work. In conjunction with “The 
Palace of Song,” the “Chorus Castle” affords a 
glorious outfit for every teacher and conductor in 
the coming musical campaign. 

Examine ** Chorus Castle ;’’ if you have not 
already seen * Palace of Song'’ examine that also. 
Price of each by mail 75 cents; $7.50 a dozen by 


receipt of 75 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & Co. 
No SEW vORe {= CINCINNATI. 





; 
Read the advertisement of “Heart and. 





more than common difficulty, but so good that an 
sings) tenors especially, will be well Sompémnated 
for labor of learning it, 


Voice,” the new Sunday School song book ; 


pleasures I felt when a child;" a really charming | 


No one knows better than the veteran émpressario | 


set of pretty piano pieces, It is one of the prettiest 


| JUST PUBLISHED. 


TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


CONTAINING CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
Tuning and Regulating Pianos, 
TOGETHER WITH CHAPTERS ON 


THEORY OF SOUND, ORGAN TUNING, DEFECTIVE 
PIANOS AND THEIR REMED'ES, 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF TUNING. 


This useful little book will be weleomed by all in 
telligent amateurs who wish to know more about 
the construction and care of their instruments. To 
teachers and others away from the cities 
|} good tuners are not easy to be had 
| TUNER” is specially valuable 


PRICE, 56 CENTS. 


| JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


} 
Cincinnati, ¢ 





and where 
THE TRUE 


THe 


Musical Curriculum, 


/PLAMO-PLAYING, SINGING, AND HARMOMY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM eet sppesres, x (UDMIOULDY 


was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive t:achers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is ecknow!l- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


The Llemezts are in Character! 
The Exercises aro i oR rh) in Statements ! | 
The Pieces are in Everything | ! 


@@™ |. The idea that young pupils can not zrasp 
the study of Harmony in connection with Piano 
“laying is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM 








l. That every one who can speak can sing l 
monstrated by the CURRICULUM. III. That the 
study and practice of the Piano can be made a 
pleasure, not a task, isshown by the CURRICULUM 
@@™ Price of the Musica, Cvrnicucum, $3.00. yqQ 


Cincinnai., 0. 


THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 


Fr. W. ROOT'’Ss 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


AT ONCE 


SIMPLE, COMPRERENSISLE, AND COMPLETE, 


Voice Development, Execution, and the 
Art of Singing. 


*,* Not a physiological trentise; no startling 
theories ; not a history of new re gisters; noth- 
strange or mysterious; buta 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 


Upon the principle that a 


most all p ire ca 
pable of learning to sin ‘ 


ceptably I rreat 


success of F. W, KRoot’s Sc uooL OF SINGI? R ” 

j evidence of its merits The best vo ers 
|} have indorsed it and use it with thei ils. 168 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $8.00 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., 





send for specimen copy and examiae it, 


Cincinnati, 0, 











_COLEEP*MY*DARLING+SLEEP 


KO 


CRADLE SONG. 











RICHARD GOERDELER, Op. 120, 
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Let Me See You smile Again. 


SONG AND ‘GHORUS. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME, VARIED. 


(TREMOLO PRACTICBE.]} 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. Concluded. 
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“KINDERGARTEN MUSIC-SCHOOL,” 


A PIANO METHOD 


DESIGNED FOR 


“CHILDREN OF FOUR TO EIGHT YEARS. 


sae. 
+7 





This work offers an introdu method for young children by the judicious application 
of which, according to the natural capacities of the child, the elementary theory and prac- 
tice of music may be acquired almost without consciousness of toil or weariness. 


PARENTS AND FRIENDS 


Who may undertake the first piano-teaching of the little ones will find the “ Kintergarten 
Method" invaluable. Every teacher has some way peculiar to himself, and it is absolute! 
necessary in teaching young children not to follow one beaten track with every pupil. 
Therefore, the “ Kindergarten Piano School” does not take up much space with directions 
and rules, but with a few hints to the teacher to a series of exercises and tunes so 
= and easy, yet so adapted to the little hands, that the habits of good piano playing 
without task, constraint, or aversion. 

ously the fingers are strengthened and made pliable, while the little songs amuse 

vod dcligh, sm | also inculcate correct ideas of time, accent, and varieties of musical meas- 


NOVEL AND IMPORTANT DEVICE 


Is jen, printing of notes that are sharped in red, and flatted ones in blue, thereby aiding the 
sonphoolning an important lesson. Little pictures illustrating the songs, scat- 
rough the book, also serve to amuse and keep alive woe interest of the young minds, 
on pay Frobelian idea of spontaneous evolution and enjoyme 
a eee the nates 0 characters are i intradineed, Bet. til rs end of the First Volume of 
“K Music School,” ean melodies for both hands, and finally little duets 
with the are played, and the is ready to take hold of the 


KINDERGARTEN MUSIC-SCHOOL, PART II, 


Or any other ratiofal piano method. 
Price of each volume, 75 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No, 5 UNION SQUA . 
A... 2 RE, } CINCINNATI, O. 


The New Era in Music. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA MUSIC READER. 


By Theo. F. Seward and B. C. Unseld, 


Is THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF VOCAL 
MUSIC, BECAUSE— 
It presents a Natural Method of Learning to Sing. 
0 Peete Fuge te Sing at sight, Im one-half the tlme required by the Staff 


It leads to a much higher Musical intelligence in those who use it. 
introduced 
A Ipege aaaibar of Tencheve have alventy tative cate 6 sin. {her Bnd their 
greveome By, the ice atareses attractaveness, and the comprehensiveness of 








Give rr a Carerut Tria, You witt Be Deticntep Wirn tr. 


Circular sent Free. The book sent on receipt of 35 cents. 


* vonicaco. \BIGLOW & MAIN, |” ‘new vor” 


' ie 

PALMEN'S THEORY OF MUSIGSsu‘us':2| Several Gonpa wong by te ate 
Hap Tpuilecs wees - » never before in print, will be found in 
fe “Sothe brightest musical minds have indorsed School.” pret and Vein inte muntey 

this work, The author regards it as th i 
work of his sselicdeneh life. Price, — "S| “Heart and Voice” is 32 pages larger than 
: ordinary Sunday Schoo! books. It has 192 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., pages, and is beautifully printed and bound. 


‘ : Cincinnati, 0. JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 














STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


SS tt ee 

TRE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. “si.c05 
A (81,00. ) 

Comie Operetta for Amateurs. A tic h piece of 

melody and amusement for drawing or concert 

room. Plot ingenious, and lyrical parts marked by 


&@ quaintness decidedly refreshing 


SONG TOURN NAMENT G EO Ae proot. 
' 


A Cantata introducing the characte ri music of 


different nations. Splendid effects, thirty pieces, 
and may be given with or or without. ostumes, 

C CURR 1 has long been 

ot the head of 

methods for the piano in the simple system by 


which the pupil is led on from rudin venis to pro- 
ficiency. It is the only book that makes playing 
and singing go hand in hand. Price $8.00 


TEE MODEL ORGAN MetE0D is the best work for 

this favorite instru- 

ment. Progressive and complete, it leaves nothi ng 
to be desired, and is deserve jervedly popular. Price $2.50 


CF fm, 3. By Jas. McGRANAHAN. In- 

dorsed by D. L Moody, and 

mn the Young Men's Christian Associations 
are t the Union. 40 cts.; $5.00 per doz. 
By Gro. F. Reor, 


(50 cents; $5.00 a degen.) 
For Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. Con- 
tains a well ordered course of lessons and 


a large supply of good songs 
for eve y department. Far out- SONG- LAND. 
—— all other School Song Books. 216 pages . 
ready the most popular. 


CE OF SONG By Geo, F. Roor. 
« Do not select a book 
or sin, 


ging-classes until you have examined this. 
“Voice Culture” department alone worth the cost 
Many of the new pieces already popular. (75 cts.; 
$7.50 a dozen.) 


NTENNIAL CHIMES, «xi.u0 


collection has had an immense sale. It ¢ontains 

all of the old familiar tunes that cheered and in- 

spired our forefathers, all easily arranged for piano 
rice, $1.00 


MP Any book sent on receipt of price. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAND 


A NEW BOOK FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE CLASSES. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting and curefully graded 
coume of elementary lessons, and a generous supply 
of good attractive 


For Imitation. 

a Stady of Notation. 
For Reeitation. 

For Spectal Occasions. 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


“First Years in Song-Land" 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, end 
— all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful 
style 


Be sure to examine “FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND ” 
before you select a book for me spring 





and summer 
Price 50 centa by mail ; $5.00 per dozen by express 
Specimen pages sent Sree on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Song Sooks for Gospel Work. 


150 pages fr. Ponpel. Praise asd Comp 
rea Meetings, 8 chools.cte, By W.W. 
Bentley, ‘Alf, Beis, Mrs. M.E. Bliss Will- 
oO son, sister of late P. P. Bliss, and others. 
* | 85 cents each; #8.60 per dozen. 


The latest Collection offavorite; WESTERN _ 
Anthems for chorus or 100. 
“00. ANTI EM,BOOK 


Choirs. 160 moose. 
> aT The favorite for Sanday-Schools. 
HSLPING 2350 Schola 

















olars now sing from it, 


66 a 
By WT. Girre, 85 cents cach ; 65.66 per dozen. 


end 96 others, | Geo. 0, Newhall & Co., Cincinnati, @ 
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Leaning on Thee. 

















1. Leaning on thee, my 
2. Leaning on thee with 
3. 








Guide and Friend, My ious Sav - iour, I 
child-like hth ‘te thee the fu - ture | 

















Return unto thy rest, soul,—Ps. 116: 7. 4 
_) . ently. i ir aaeas sll cos I Aa y ce 
Me p rae ee ret fe 4 I 
=e BP ao A A ES TH 
SS er ae = 
al 


am blest; Tho’ wea ry, 
con- fide; Each of 


Leaning on thee, no fear a -larms; Although I stand on death’s dark brink, V’ll feel the 
-_~ 























| thon dost con-des-cend To ae! rest, To 
life’s un-trod-den path, Thy love shall guide, Thy 
| ev - er - last-ing arms, I wi sink, I 


ve shall guide. 
will not sink. 


L¢ my rest. Leaning on 
lo 




































































“HEART AND VOICE.” 


Copyright, 1881, by J. Church & Co, 


a 
- ° 
. Lean-ing on thee, Lean-ing on thee, My Guide and Friend. 
Lean-ing on thee, . . + « 
ca ;-—+ {eo tee fF rt = 
wT ee eee 
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From ‘‘HEART AND VOICE in the SUNDAY SCHOOL.” 





NEW ORGAN BOOK. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST 


AT HOME. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


This new book is not an instructor, but a fine col- 
lection of— 


£@- EASY ORGAN MUSI .“@a 


Comprising Songs, with accompaniment, Marches, 
Polkas, Waltzes, etc., ete. Most of the pieces are 
new, and almost equally adapted to the wants of 
piano players. It is the best book of popular organ 
music ever produced. Pages are sheet musie size. 
Price, $1.50. Sent, prepaid, to any address. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Motel Organ Method, 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Containing complete instructions, attractive exer- 
cises, and a large supply of music, both vocal and 
instrumental. Altogether the most 


COMPLETE WORK FOR CABINET ORGANS 
in use. Though comparatively new, it is a stan- 
dard, and is preferred by successful teachers 
every where. 

Price, $2.50, by mail. 
Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
ADVICE TO SINGERS 


BY A SINGER 
T= most comprehensive and valuable book on 
singing ever published. None can afford to be 
without it. Worth a hundred times its cost. Sold 
at all musie¢ stores or sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price—75 cts, 
E, TOURJEE. Music Haut, Boston, Mass, 


























THE PoPvuLnLAr 


BELLAK’S 
PIANO METHOD. 


/ 


A revised and enlarged edition is now ready of 
BELLA K’S 


EXCELSIOR PIANO INSTRUCTOR, 


Containing, In addition to the elementary depart- 
ments, a large and carefully-selected repertory of 
piano music of the most popular kind, for teachers’ 
use. 

Price, $1.00; paper cover, 7 5c. 
SG Be sure that you get the “ EXCELSIOR.’ | 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
. = 








A PERFECT 


Mechanical Musical Instrument 


THE ORGANINA 


Price only $10.00. 


Unlike other mechanical musical instruments, 
the Organina is operated with automatic fingers. 
which instantly open and shut constructed | 
valres giving perfect tones, with almost human | 
——— and expression. Itis capable of pro- | 

ucing— 


Perfect music in expression, effect and tone. | 


The mechanism is first-class in construction, and | 
simple in design—ornamental to parlor or drawing 
room. It plays any tune; and the music-slips cost 
but a few cents apiece, and last for years. Address | 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. | 





FREDERIC CHOPIN: 
GIS LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS, 


By Moritz Karasowski. 
Translated from the German by Elise AU n. 
WITH PORTRAIT. PRICE, $1.25. 

Grove’s ay usic and Musicians” 
says: “The truth it Chopin's birth, family, 
health, character, friendships, early training, and 
the dawn of his career as a player and be . 


was not known until the nm 
Karasowki's recent and worthy biography.” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





""\/OGHL SELECTIONS 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS.” 


PART FIRST. 


The editor of this valuable work is Superintend- 
ent of Music in the Public Schools of Cincinnati. 
He knows what is wanted, and here has sw 
it. ‘‘VocaL SELECTIONS For Hign ScHoots"’ con- 
tains exercises in two and three parts, and a fine 
selection of beautiful solos and choruses from the 
operas and orato 

Price 35 eents by mail; $3.60 per dozen 
by express, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


THE ORIGINAL 
T.P.P. 


Irish Jews Harps 
Can ne nee at all first- 
from the Origiar maker, - 
THOS. P. PASCALL, 
408 West 36th St, N. % 
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MUSIG BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 
THE BEACON LIGHT! 


“The true Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” F 
t is an ur.usvally attractive 
SUNDAY ScH D0L SONe Book, by 
cae y Ae “ ‘man, who 
success! e ence as song 
Their book = one of the 

Tae Beacon Lieut has 
sweetest of melodies. - 
30 cents; Liberal reduc- 


for quantities. 
. Choirs and Societies will do well to 
end the musical season oT peweens- 
: 8 Psalm 








| zin. Emp ya house. 

ion, containing, lullabies, nursery 

80. and er thi of 

ers, rs, an 
dearly love 











constant 
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Little 
: Year's Eve ( 3 
di ye Cinderella Totes axe 


US OPERAS 


) Opera by AMBROISE THOMAs. 
first 









be- 
surely 
and has 
is very oceu- 

to an purchaser quite 








are in contact 
the Spanish 
in consonance 


0.) B A. Botro. Mefis- 
s fiend * 


romantic and 
pronounced a 









$2.00.) By F. vow Surre, whose 
who 


 post-free, for retail price. 





N & CO., Boston, 
co. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
‘ork. 1228 Chesnut 8t., 





ATTENTION 


Of Music Dealers, Teachers, and Amateurs, or 
others, interested in musical matters, is called to 
our largely augmented facilities for the transaction 
of the music business in all its branches. Our 
stock is absolutely complete, embracing an unri- 
valed collection of modern domestic prints in sheet 
music and music books, and the finest stock of for- 
eign music west of New York! The assortment, in- 
cluding yocal and instrumental music of every de- 
scription for piano, organ, guitar, violin, brass band, 
orchestra, etc. 

Our stock of imported musical merchandise is 
equally comprehensive, embracing every known 
article in the line of German and Italian Violin 
Strings, Guitar Strings, Accordeons, Concertinas, 
Flutes, Piccolos, Clarionets, Harmonicas, Zithers, 
Dulcimers,. Violins and Guitars of every grade, 
and a complete line of Brass and German Silver 
Band Instruments of the most approved patterns, 
and of guaranteed quality. All of these goods are 
imported by us direct from the great manufacturers 
of Europe, enabling us to furnish the best goods 
fresh from the hands of the makers, at the lowest 
prices. In our Piano and Organ Department we can 
confidently promise our patrons unqualified satis- 
faction; our leading instruments being 


THE WEBER PIANO 


AND THE 


STANDARD ORGAN. 


The Weber Piano stands in the very front rank 
of its class, and is unexcelled in every attribute of a 


FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT. 


Its peculiar excellence being its wonderful reso- 
mance, breadth and purity of tone, and perfect ac- 
tion, answering the most excessive demands, i's 
pliability, rapidity of utterance, and its unap- 
proachable durability—characteristics which se- 
cured for it the highest recognition at the Centen- 
nial exposition. 

The Standard Organ, already recognized in the 
East, where it has stood the test of time, is rapidly 
attaining a wide popularity in the West, by reason 
of its conspicuous musical merits, and the elegance 
of its designs for cases. The manufacturers, 
Messrs. Peloubet, Pelton & Co., are acknowledged 
as perhaps the most progressive men engaged in 
this business, and supported by the most perfect 
machinery, the most skillful and experienced 
workmen, and every known appliance for reducing 
the cost of production, the Instruments of this firm 
may be said to combine, in an unusual degree, the 
maximum of value and the minimum of cost. 

We are also General Northwestern Agents for the 


WHEELOCK PIANO, 


A very reliable instrument, fully guaranteed, and 
which we can furnish at a moderate price. 

We have thoroughly tested these pianos, and can 
recommend them as thoroughly desirable. They 
are powerful in tone, are durable, and stand re- 
markably well in tune; and are elegantly designed 
and finished. We also furnish other good makes. 


The Root 2 Sons Music Co 


CHICAGO, ILL, 








THE LATEST AND BEST! 
New Music Books. 


BRAINARD’S DOLLAR METHOD FOR PIANC - 
FORTE. A new elementary instruction book, bound 


in boards. Price $1.00. 
This new method will supply a want long felt for 
a good elementary instruction book, containing all 


that is necessary for the pupil until ready to take 
up a more complete work, like BRaINARD's NEw 

ETHOD, and the studies and compositions of our 
leading writers. In addition to a full elementary 
course and useful studies and exercises this wor 
contains a pleasing selection of ‘‘Amusements,”’ 
easy songs, and piano pieces. It will certainly be 
extensively used. 


FIRESIDE FAVORITES. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. I. A collection of beautiful and pop- 
ular Songs with choruses by favorite authors. 
Bound in boards, $1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides 
and red edges, $1.50. x 

This new and attractive volume pe ey contains 
more popular songs than any work of the kind yct 
published. In it will be found such universal fa- 
vorites, as ““Somebody's Coming when the Dew- 
drops fall,” “ Little Spring beside my Cabin Home,” 
** How the Gates Came Ajar,”’ “ Little Robin tell 
Kitty I'm Coming,” “Phantom Footsteps,’’ and 
many others. It promises to have an immense 

e. 


PIANIST’S PASTIME. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. Il. A collection of choice piano mu- 
sic by eminent composers. Bound in boards, $1.00; 
in flexible cloth, gilt sides, and red edges, $1.50. 

Pianists of moderate ability will welcome this 
new volume, which contains a very fine selection 
of piano music of the best class. At the low price 
at which it is offered it must meet with a large sale. 


PEARLS OF SONG. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. ILL. Beautiful ballads by the leading 
English and American writers. Bound in boards, 
$1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides, red edges, $1.50. 

This is a new book for lovers of the better class 
of songs and ballads. It contains some of the best 

roductions of Sullivan, Molloy, Pinsuti, Adams, 

arion, and other celebrated song writers, and is 
well worthy a place in any vocalist’s library. 


QUEEN OF THE WALTZ  Brainard’s Dollar Mu- 
sical Library—Vol. 1V. Brilliant and popular 
Waltzes by the best waltz writers. Bound in boards, 
$1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides, red edges, $1.50. 

Lovers of the waltz have here a superh collection 
of brilliant and sparkling waltzes for piano. This 
new volume contains one hundred pages, sheet mu- 
sic size; and will make a ‘most acceptable holiday 
gift to any musical friend. as, in fact. will any of 
this attractive series of books. The editions in flex- 
ible cloth are very handsome volumes, and particu- 
larly adapted for Christmas gifts. 


MUSICAL EVENINGS. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. V. New music for Violin (or Flute) 
and Piano, Bound in boards, $1.00; in flexible cloth, 
gilt sides and red edges, $1.50. Same for Violin 
Solo, 50 cents. 

This is a splendid collection of music for Violin 
and Piano, entirely new and very attractive. The 
Violin part is also published in a separate volume, 
and can be used either with or without the piano 
accompaniment. 


FRESH GARLANDS. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. Vi. Easy dance music for Piano- 
forte or Parlor Organ, by Chas. Kinkel. Bound in 
a $1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides, red edges, 


This collection of bright and pleasing Waltzes, 
Polkas, Marches, Galops, Mazurkas, &c., is eqnally 
well adapted for Piano or Reed Organ. There has 
been a great demand for a collection of good pieces 
that can be played on a five octave parlor organ and 
‘Fresh Garlands” contain just such selections and 
will no doubt be eagerly sought after by the thou- 
sands of young music lovers who have reed organs 
in their homes. 


OPERA AT HOME. Brainard’s Dollar Musical Li 
brary,—Vol. Vil. Potpourris on airs from all the 
latest Operas forthe Piano. Bound in boards, $1.00; 
in flexible cloth, gilt sides and edges, $1.50. 

This new book will certainly meet with great fa- 
vor from lovers of operatic music, containing, as it 
does, arrangements from nearly all the modern op- 
eras. 

MERZ’ MODERN METHOD FOR PARLOR ORGAN. 
Enlarged, revised and improved by Kar! Merz. 172 
large pages. Elegantly bound. Price $2.50. 

Mr. Merz has here given us a modern instruction 
book for Reed Organs, worthy of his reputation as 
& musician and teacher. Everything is made clear 
and plain to the pupil and teacher. 


§, BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers 


CLEVELAND and CHICAGO, 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


CHICKERING PIANOS, 


EMERSON PIANOS, 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORG 


a 





Instruments sold on easy monthly payments, or rented by the quarter at low rates,. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. , 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





SOHNER 


The SUPERIORITY of the 
*“ SUMMER” Pianos is recognized 








and acknowledged by the highest mu- 





sical authorities, and the demand 





for them is as steadily increasing as 





their merits are becoming more ex- 





tensively known, 


SOHMER & COQ. 








MANUFACTURERS, 








Received FIRST MEDAL of 
Merit and Diploma of Honor at the 
Centennial Exhibition. Superior to 
all others in Tone, Durability, and: 
Finish. _ Have the indorsement of: 




















149 to 155 E. 14th St. NEW YORE. 





THE SONG TOURNAMENT, 


A New Cantata by Geo. F. Root 


introducing the Characteristic Music 
of the Different Nations. 


This interesting new work, while quite easy ot 
performance, is the most highly effective of all its 
author’s productions. The idea—a very happy one 
—is a competition of different nations, musically. 
but all uniting at last under the ‘‘stars and stripes’’ 
in a grand finale, founded on the well known mel- 
odies, sung in an intermingled way, and surrounded 
by a climax growing out of the previous themes of 
the Cantata. 

In all, the Cantata has thirty numbers, and will 
take from one hour to one anda halfin performance. 
It may be given either with or without stage eifect 
and costumes. 

There are splendid specimens of the songs of 


England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Ireland, 


and the “land where all ave welcome, and 
where al! unite.”” Price, $1.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 








= CHURCH ANTHEMS. — 


A New collection of Anthems, Chants, 
etc., for opening and closing public worship, 
also adapted to the wants of 


CONVENTIONS AND SOCIETIES. 


—sBY— 


C. C. Case and C, C. Williams. 





Full of bright Solos, Duets, Anthems, Chants, etc., 
for church service and all other Sacred occasions. 





Easy thems for Amateur Choirs. 
Many more difficult for skiliful singers. 

Not only the best works of the editors, but also 
choice contributions from twenty-five writers, and 
the brightest Anthems of the late P. P. Bliss. The 
pages of ‘Church Anthems” are larger than usual; 
price the same, $7.50 per dozen; single copies 75 
cents by mail. Specimen page free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


























